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CALENDAR FOR MARCH. 


‘+ Marcu various, fierce and wild, with wind-cracked cheeks.” 


ry att the months in the 

year, Marcu is the most un- 

amiable and unmannerly. It 

IY not only pinches with cold, 

x but smites with heat; blows 

® your coat into ribbons, pelts 

with hail or blinds with driv- 

ing snow, or drenches with 

the cold and pitiless rain. 

Then comes the sun, slanting soft 

and cheerful rays upon the garden, 

Pecncouraging a daring crocus or 

oS primrose to look out from the with- 

ered leaves and grass; but ere they 

can congratulate each other upon their 

new crcation, a cruel snow storm stifles 

their pleasant words. There is no confi- 

dence to be placed in Marcu—you must 

take it as it comes, puton your philosophic 

cloak, and declar2 that you enjoy it, let it be what 
it will. 

But Nature, though indulging in these rough 
sports, is still true to her great purposes. ‘‘ The 
sap isalive in the seemingly sleeping trunks that 
everywhere surround us, and is beginning to 
mount slowly to its destination; and the embryo 
blooms are almost visibly struggling towards light 
and life, beneath their rough, unpromising outer 
coats—unpromising to the idle, the unthinking, 
and the inobservant ; but to the eye that can see, 
bright and beautiful, in virtue of the brightness 
and the beauty that they cover, but not coneeal.’’ 

As spring opens to us, so come the pleasant 
cares of the season, but not yet many in the gar- 
den or field. But there are appropriate duties 


which cannot be neglected without lossand incon- 
venience. 


Carvin ovr Manurzs. Though we strongly 
object to placing manures in small parcéls ‘in the 


pO ITE ES A 


fields, if this operation is left until April, it must 
then be done when the other duties of the farm 
have greatly multiplied, and when, if it is neces- 
sary to pass over the grass fields, they will be much 
injured by the wheels and feet of the team. In 
overhauling and mixing the heaps, though some- 
thing of their strength is lost by it, yet they will 
be benefited by the more intimate mingling of their 
component parts. It isa good plan, then, while 
the ground is still frozen, to haul the manure to 
the fields which are to be sowed or planted; but 
it should be dropt in one or more large, compact 
heaps, and immediately covered with loam, or 
waste hay or straw. The sun and wind, at least, 
should be kept from it. In this position it will be 
convenient for spreading immediately before the 
land is plowed. 

Ceiiars—Ovut-Houses.—This month affords op- 
portunity, too, for a thorough removal of decayed 
vegetables from the cellar, sorting the potatoes: for 
plantinz, examining the casks, tubs, or whatever 
vessels are tobe used, and to have a general cleans- 
ing not only of the cellar, but of all the out-build- 
ings. The poultry house, in particular, will need 
the scrutiny of the master’s eye, as there will be 
few eggs where filth and vermin abound. 

Crover Szep.—W here lands were laid down to 
grass last summer or autumn and clover seed 
omitted, it may now be sowed with good results. 
If scattered on a light snow you can distinctly see 
it, and get it evenly spread. 

Piaster.—Ore or two bushels per acre, of plas 
ter, sowed on pasture lands or on clover fields will 
have a fine effect, and probably much more than 
pay the cost. 

IupLeMENTs AND Toors.—If these were all put 
in order last full, very well—but let. a timely ex 
amination be made. 


Srocx.--Young cattle require especial care dur- 
ing the first year ; a short allowance of food of a 





nutritious kind, and exposure to the fierce changes 
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of March will not only make them lean, but have 
a tendency to generate disease. 


Sueer.—Feed them on sweet clover hay, an oc- 
casional mess of roots cut fine, of corn, or beans, 
and allow them to browse pine and hemlock branch- 
es, and they will repay it all with liberal interest, 
by clipping time. 
go in and out of the barn as they please. 

Muu Cows.—They will give you no brimming 
pails in June if neglected now. ' 


Breepine Sows.—Give them plenty of room, 
and feed so as to keep them in thrifty condition, 
but not to fatten. Before dropping their pigs, 
throw them a handful of scraps, a shin of beef, oc- 
casionally, and add a little more salt than usual 
to their swill. 


Fruir anp Suape Trees.—W hatever is intended 
to be done in the way of planting fruit and shade 
trees,shrubbery, hedges,&c., should be arranged for 
now, as omitting this until the time for transplant- 
ing arrives, has prevented thousands from the em- 
joyments and profits of good fruit and refreshing 
shade. One cannot afford to stop and plan, and 
decide, when the buds are bursting and the ficlds 
are lifting up their hands for his help! He will 
not leave his plowing now, but another year 
ah, another year! plants may then be springing 
from own grave,and the opportunity for doing 
for his posterity what had been done for himself, 
is gone! Delays are dangerous. 





ABOUT THE CAMEL. 


The want of pastures and fresh streams is ver 
unfavorable to cattle, but the camel makes tec | 
to the Tartars of the Ortous for the absence of the 
rest. It is the real treasure of the desert. It can 
remain fifteen days or even a month without eat- 
ing or drinking ; and however miserable the coun- 
try, it always finds something to satisfy it,especial- 
ly when the soil is impregnated with salt or nitre: 
plants that other animals will not touch, brambles, 
or even | wood, serve it forfood. Yet little as 
it costs to keep, the camel is more useful that can 
be imagined out of the countries where Providence 
has “ey it. Its ordinary burden is seven or eight 
hundred weight, and thus laden it can go forty 
miles a day. In many Tartar countries they are 
used to draw the coaches of the kings or princes; 
but this can only be on flat ground, for their fleshy 
feet would not permit them to ascend hills and 
draw a carriage after them. 

Notwithstanding this softness of its foot, how- 
ever, the camel can walk over the roughest roads, 
stones, sharp thorns, roots of trees, etc., without 
being hurt. But if obliged to'walk too far, the 
realsole of its foot wears out, and the flesh is laid 
bare. The Tartars,under such circumstances,make 
it shoes of sheep-skin ; but if after this the journey 
is still much prolonged, the creature lies down 
and must be abandoned. 

There is nothing the camel dreads so much as a 
wet and marshy soil. When it places its foot on 
mud and finds it slip, it begins to stagger likea 
drunken man, and often falls heavily upon its side. 


It is important that they can| STS 





Every year, toward the spring, the camel loses 
its hair, and it all goes to the last fragment before 
the new comes on. For about twenty days it is 
as naked as if it had been clean shaved from head 
to tail; and then it is extremely sensitive to cold 
and rain. You may see it shiver all over, like a 
man exposed to cold without clothes. But by de- 
the hair grows again ; at firstit is extreme- 
ly fine and beautiful, and when it is once more 
long and thick the camel can brave the severest 
frost. It delights them to march against the north 
wind, or standing on the top of a high hill, to be 
beaten by the tempest and breathe the freezing 
air. Naturalists have sometimes said that camels 
cannot live in cold countries ; but they could hard- 
ly have meant to speak of Tartar camels, which 
the least heat exhausts, and which certainly could 
not bear the climate of Arabia. 

The fur of an ordinary camel weighs ten pounds; 
it is sometimes as soft as silk. That which the 
entire animal has under his neck and along its legs 
is rough, tufted, and black ; but the hair in gen- 
eral is reddish or gray. Tartars do not take care 
of it, but suffer it, when it falls off, to be lost. 
In the place where the camels feed you may often 
see great bunches of it, like old rags,blowing about, 
and sometimes, in the hollows and corners of the 
hills, large quantities will be drifted by the wind. 
But it is never picked up, or only a small portion 
of it, to make a coarse sort of sacks and carpets. 

The milk of the camel is excellent both for butter 
and cheese: the flesh is tough, ill-flavored, and lit- 
tle esteemed by the Tartars. They make use, how- 
ever, of the hump, which they cut in slices and take 
with their tea. 

It is said that Heliogabalus had camel’s flesh 
served at his banquets, and that he was especial- 
iy partial to the food. Of this latter dainty, which 
the emperor had the glory of discovering, we can- 
not speak ; but we can affirm from our own e 
rience, that the flesh of the camel is detestable.— 
Huc’s Journey through Tartary. 





KICKING HORSES. 
Mr. Eprror :---It occurred to me that a receipt 
en in your paper for the cure of kicking 


orses, might be of much service to persons afflict- 
ed with such dangerous animals. The operation 
for cure to be commenced as follows, to wit: Put 
on a headstall or bridle, with twisted W. or 
twisted straight bitts in the mouth of the horse 
to be cured, then put on a common back-saddle, 
with thill lugs, or any strap or girth, with loops 
on either side of the horse, is equally good; then 
buckle a pair of long reins, open in the middle, 
into the bitts, and pass them through the thill 
lugs or loops ; one to each hind leg, lh the fet- 
lock joint, there make each rein fast to the leg, 
allowing sufficient length of rein for your horse to 
walk or trot, as the operator may think proper. 
Every thing complete, you will have the animal 
commence the operation of kicking; the first will 
be a smart kick, the second lighter, and so on till 
your horse cannot be made to Fick anymore. By 
the above method many now worthless horses may 
be made valuable.---Maine Farmer. 





ts Trust him little who praises all—and him 
leas who censures all—and him still less who is 
indifferent about all. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
MONTHLY FARMER FOR FEBRUARY. 


Forty-eight pages a month make five hundred 
and seventy-six a year—a large volume for one 
dollar. But books, like viekies and jackknives, 
must not be valued by bulkalone. A large knife, 
a fine-looking watch and a big agricultural paper, 
may be made so carelessly, and of such improper 
material,as to be poor property at a wena u 
less ~ serve to gratify the first indefinite ys 
ingsof the boy for a knife, of the youth fora watch, 
and of the farmer for a paper. As respects agri- 
culture, may we not hope that she is putting off 
‘childish things’’—that the demand for cheap 
publications is giving place toa requirement of 
ability and talent? But how shall these be se- 
cured without remuneration, and how remunerated 
without the means? A reasonable compensation 
for the labors of correspondents is as justly part 
of the expense of publishing a paper, as are the 
bills of the printer and paper-maker. Agricul- 
tural publishers, therefore,who make no provision 
to reward any other scientific investigation, prac- 
tical experiments, and instructive essays, than 
such as may be furnished by a single editor, have 
obviously not fully ‘‘counted the cost ;’’ nor have 
those sokndsibers who —— a properly conducted 

icultural journal, to be furnished at the price 
of the cheapest second-hand story paper. The lit- 
crary man or the politician, would hardly keep 
osted up without his four or five dollar Quarter- 
y, the writing of every page of which is well 
paid for, and thus the best talent secured; and 
we farmers need something of the Quarterly in 
our agricultural journals—and to secure this we 
must be willing to paya little more than the 
cost of the Pepe: ink and type on which they are 
printed. Unless we are disposed to do so, I am 
afraid that some of those writers to whom we are 
indebted for so many interesting and instructive 
articles in the Farmer, will feel less obligations to 
continue their labors. Any one who will look over 
the contents of the February number, with me, 
will I think agree that we cannot well part with 
any of these, our teachers. 


BUTTER. 


Valuable extracts of a Report of a committee of 
the Rhode Island Society on ‘Butter and Cheese.’’ 
A communication from Berkshire gives the result 
of experiments with the milk of five cows in June 
and September, by which twenty-two pounds of 
milk were soi | for a pound of butter—a long 
— behind the four-quart heifers of Framing- 

am. 
‘*PARM FENCES.”’ 

An article so full of facts and suggestions, that 
all who have fences to build or repair in the 
Spring, will be likely to read it over again, before 
commencing operations. 


FARMING. 


of a series of articles on 
in New England,” although occupyin 

, is **a model’’ in form a 
finish. In his brief enumeration of the elements 
of English farming, capital is omitted. I had sup- 
posed this to be an item of such importance, that 
all comparisons of the agriculture of Great Britain 
with that of other countries, particularly new 
ones, would illustrate the importance of capital, 


The first number 
‘‘Parmin 
only one-half’a pa 


as well as of science,to her agricultural operations. 
Especially if an estimate be correct Phat was 
made some ten years since by one of her own as- 
sociations, that over $1,600,000 worth of manures 
were annually imported into the country, and 
that three hundred vessels were at that time em- 
ployed in the guano trade alone. Two other ar- 
ticles may be alluded to here, that will not be 
likely to escape the eye of any farmer into whose 
hands this number may fall—one, an essay on the 
cause of ‘‘Exha Lands,’ and the other, 
‘Franklin County Premiums,’{give particulars of 
several instances of successful farming. 


GARDEN. 


‘*What a garden should be,”’ and what a gar- 

den can do, is here very ably discussed. 
DOMESTIC. 

‘‘The way to make a wife cheerful,” will un- 
doubtedly be read by some who have cross ones, 
and my opinion is, that it will do them good.— 
Lime water recommended for ‘The Preservation 
of Eggs.”’ 

FRUIT. 


Success of the ‘‘Dix Pear on quince.’’ 
character and figure of the ‘‘Danvers Winter 
Sweet Apple.’’ Shortening-in ‘‘Peach Trees,’ 
recommended and illustrated. 


MEETINGS. 

The Winter is the season for meetings, and 
meetings the occasions for speeches. But how 
wonderfully are one’s auditors increased when a 
speech addressed even to a large room-full of lig- 
teners, is spread upon the pages of the Farmer ! 
Study well your speeches then, for the eyes of tens 
of thousands are — you. The February Far- 
mer has reports of the two first Legislative Agricul- 
tural Meetings ; of a meeting of the State 
of Agriculture ; of the Concord Farmers’ Club: 
and of the Vermont State Agricultural Society. 


SWAMPS. 

Very circumstantial, business-like and encour- 
aging details of the expense and income of a re- 
claimed swamp. There is something expressive 
in that word swamp, it speaks right out ; and why 
so many should try to get round it, by — 
meadows,’’ ‘-low pieces of ground,’’ &., I don’t 
know. 


Origin, 


SCIENTIFIC. 


A discussion of the question “Will dry G@ 
sum absorb Ammonia?” and an article on ‘‘the 
Atmosphere and its effects on Animal Life.” Rea- 
sons for the caution, ‘‘Don’t pull off the Suckers” 
from corn. 

STOCK. 

When the thermometer is at zero, and hay at 
the “bleeding point,”’ farmers naturally thi 
much of the animals dependent on them, and all 
such experiments as are detailed in ‘‘Feedi 
Stock,’’ are carefully considered. Those of us who 
are neither able nor willing to give a hundred dol- 
lars for a calf of any foreign breed, will ex- 

ience a feeling of satisfaction, on reading Mr. 
tor’s opinion of our native cattle, expressed 

in his “‘Ad .”” “Stabling and Feeding Cows 
in Winter,’’ with the article immediately follow- 
ing it,are answers to questions on the proper man-_. 
agement of these noble animals. We then find an 





article headed ‘‘Horses Frozen or Starved;”’ a pic- 
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ture of an English prize horse, with remarks on 
the Suffolk breed; and a recipe for ‘“‘Straighten- 
ing steers’ horns.” 

VARIETY. 

Two articles advocating the establishment of 
Model Farms; two on Farming by steam, one by 
an English paper, the other by Mr. Durand, of 
Derby, Ct.; an article to prove that shade is as 

ood as manure for poor land, is written by Mr. 

ross, of Hoosic, N. Y. There may be great vir- 
tue in shade and,for ought I know, in moonshine 
too; but at any rate the shade theory is ‘‘nothing 
new.” ‘Farmers in Public Places,’ is an apol- 
ogy for farmers that do not speak in public, and 
would answer, ‘‘without material variation,” for 
those who do not write, but I cannot see what 
good it will do in either case. I fear it will do 

arm. Are farmersentitled to the plausible excuses 
for refraining from participation in publicdiscus- 
sionsof agricultural topics, which this article is 
too well calculated to furnish them? Look at the 
one hundred and nine farmers in our legislature, 
and then at their reluctance to take part in their 
weekly discussions even of topics which involve 
the most ordinary practical knowledge of farming. 
The glorious faculty of speech is one of the choic- 
est gifts of our Maker. And how far this talent 
may be ‘‘hid in a napkih’’ without incurring the 
guilt of the Slothful Servant, each one must de- 
cide for himself. A Reapzr. 

Winchester, Feb., 1854. 





AGRICULTURE, SOUTH. 


Some of the people at the South met at Colum- 
bia, South Carolina, on the first day of December, 
1853, to discuss the interests of agriculture. It 
appears to have been an adjourned meeting of the 
‘Agricultural Association of the Planting or 
Slaveholding States.’’ The names of several dis- 
tinguished persons are included in those men- 
tioned, and the meeting appears to have been an 
energetic and harmonious one. Several addresses 
and speeches were given on popular and interest- 
ing subjects; one by Dr. John Bacuman, on the 
‘‘Natural Sciences as connected with Agricultural 
Improvement ;’’ an Essay on the ‘Culture of 
Fruit at the South,’”’ by J. Van Buren, of Geor- 
gia; an Address by H. W. Ravenet, on “Botany 
and Agriculture ;”’ another by Isaac Croom, of 
Alabama, on the subject of ‘Clover and Grasses 
at the South ;”’ and another by Dr. A. A. Lirs- 
coms, of Alabama, on the ‘‘Progress of Southern 
Mind ;’’ and others on ‘‘ Native Trees of the South, 
and Landscape Gardening,’’ “Black Seed Cot- 
ton,’’ ‘Sea Coast Crops,’’ on the ‘*Treatment of 
Slaves,’’ the ‘“‘Cotton Trade,” &. 

They passed a set of resolutions the gist of all 
being in the 5th, as follows :— 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this meetin 
that the Association should, at its next annua 
meeting, or so soon thereafter as the amount o 
subscription shall amount to $500,000, memorial- 
ize Con and the Legislatures of the Southern 
States, for the p of obtaining their aid in 





the completion of a work [that is, the eatablish- 


ments of a Central Agricultural College] which in- 
volves so much of the welfare, not only of the 
South, but of the entire confederacy.” 

These remarks of progress among our Southern 
brethren are encouraging, and if their efforts are 
steadily pursued will soon have an important in- 
fluence upon southern society as well as upon the 
face of the earth about them. 





For the New England Farmer. 


CARROTS---ROSE BUGS---FERTILIZERS. 
Mr. Eprtor :—Sir,—I usually make a record of 
anything which I discover in your journal, or else- 
where, likely to prove of practical value to my- 
self or others in Agriculture or Horticulture. I 
had supposed that I had obtained valuable infor- 
mation from your article, ‘Roots vs. Hay,”’ in the 
April number, page 168, both as regards the rela- 
tive nutritive qualities of different roots, and of 
herds grass and clover as compared with them, 
and also as to the advantage of feeding a horse 
with carrots,in place of corn, as detailed on the 
first column of 169. It was a plain, straight 
forward and easily-understood statement. But all 
this clearness of idea has been turned into a — 
(which I must a l to you to unravel,) 
by your remarks "Tiowieg, and by a pr il 4 
article in the same April number. 

On page 168, in 1000 parts mangel wurtzel, 
136 parts are stated to be alimentary matter. 

On page 168, in 1000 parts carrot, 98 parts are 
stated to be nutritive matter. 

On page 169, on 8—12 line from bottom, the 
mangel wurtzel is stated by you to be ‘‘/ess_nutri- 
tive’ than the carrot. Was the “‘printer’s devil” 
in fault? But the component parts of starch, 
gluten and sugar, foot up in each respectively 136 
and 98, 

But further, taking the nutritive proportion of 
carrots to be 98 in 1000 parts and of herds grass 
from 89—100, as stated on page 168, I infer that 
carrots are at least as nutritious as herds grass. 
I aceordingly weighed my carrots this month, 
when the weight is probably less than when they 
were first housed, and find they weigh 434 lbs. per 
bushel, which ata yield of 350 bushels an acre, 
would give a little more than 74 tons per acre to 
be compared with 3 tons (a heavy yield) of herds 
grass per acre. If herds grass is no more nutri- 
tive, the carrots are well worth the extra labor, 
especially if you frequently get no more than 24 
tons herds grass per acre, which is just $ the 74 
tons per acre of carrots. But on page 183 of the 
April number, Mr. Proctor says carrots are gen- 
erally placed at “‘half the price of hay,”’ ‘‘as feed 
for stock,’’ and that “perhaps their true value 
will be found between } and 4 that of good hay, 
according to the purposes for which they are want- 
ed.”” Now I had supposed according to the state- 
ment of page 168, that they were at least as nu- 
tritious. And on page 184, Mr. Brooks, of 
Princeton, makes 3 lbs. of carrots equal to one 
pound of good hay. From poge 169, and my own 
weighing of carrots, I should infer that 87 lbs. of 
carrots would keep a horse as well as 56 lbs. of 
corn; but Mr. Brooks, 184, makes 3 lbs. of 
carrots equal 1 Ib. hay, and 1 lb. Indian meal 
equal 4 Ibs. hay; that is, 12 lbs. carrots to be 
equal to one lb. Indian meal! 
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Mr. Brooks, however, judges by the effects upon 
milk; but if the statement on 168 is correct, 
and the nutrition of carrots is to that of 
hay, and if 3.lbs. make only as much milk as a Ib. 
of hay, then it follows that % of the nutrition of 
carrots goes to make flesh, and that cows will gain 
twice as much flesh while fed on carrots and give 
at the same time as much milk as when fed on 
hay. But is thisso? Or which statement is the 
erroneous one? 

Mr. Lincoln’s calculation, as quoted by Mr. 
Brooks, page 184, I take to be an error of the 
printer, or of haste ffi the manuscript; for car- 
rots, at 10 cents per bushel and 40 bushels to the 
ton, cannot be ‘‘ten times forty-four dollars the 
ton for carrots ;’’ or if so, it does not follow that 
‘you have $4,02 as the value of one ton of car- 
rots.”’ 

ROSE BUGS. 

Three yearsago last summer my roses were over- 
loaded with rose bugs. Having seen it recom- 
mended to sprinkle th leaves of the bush with 
ashes when the leaves were moist, and having seen 
it stated that the bugs emerged from the ground 
during the early part of June, it occurred to me 
that a heavy coating of ashes to the ground above 
the roots, a little while before they emerged, 
might affect them ; or the ley., as the ashes leach- 
ed, might destroy them. I have so applied ashes 
for two seasons, knowing that, at least, they 
would benefit the rose bushes. My roses have been 
visited the last two summers by very few rose 
bugs; one, two or three being sometimes discoy- 
ered on a rose, and many entirely free from them, 
which was a great difference from the swarms 
which infested them threesummers since. But as 
one swallow does not make a summer ; as I might 
have thus escaped, had I not thus used the ashes ; 
as the world is full of ‘‘post hoc, propter hoc’’ 
reasoning, I wish that others, whose roses are 
thus infested, would make trial of this thing and 
report progress. 

FERTILIZERS. 

Is it not probable that the water in which veg- 
etables have been boiled, contain no small propor- 
tion of the alkalies and salts known to exist in the 
ashes of vegetables when chemically analyized? 
And would not this water, applied to growing 
vegetables, be a valuable fertilizer? I have often 

sed to use it, but never have as yet. I no- 
tice that more than one man certifies that the 
water in which potatoes have been boiled, will 
kill lice on cattle if applied or rubbed into the 
hair. Is it not the potash of the potato which 
boils out? If true, it serves to recommend it as a 
fertilizer. Have any experiments been made with 
pearlash (carbonate of potash) asa fertilizer? It 
1s certainly cheap; or with aqua ammonia as a 
fertilizer, compared with guano, &c. &c. As the 
ammonia water of the shops is of strength enough 
to make, with ten drops ina tumbler of water, 
water quite as strong as one could well drink, I 
should suppose that 124 cents worth would make a 
pr of water stronger than it would do to 
ap to vegetation ; an rhaps it might, $1 
for $l, be ‘Genk as anak he x, Pe. wh. 
in which guano has been dissolved. 

Who has ever made trial with sulphurate of 
pa as a fertilizer, a small quantity of which, 

lved in water, gives powerfully the foetid 





odor of the strongest sulphur waters? Perhaps 


for the mildew on grapes, the combination of the 
two, or and potash, would do better, if the 
soil n the potash. 

I am not without strong suspicion that we have 
some valuable fertilizers within reach, which ma 
be cheaper than guano, and, if mixed with 
other, or with excrements of hens, may be as val- 
uable. Yours, Fespectfully, 

Lewis S. Hopkins. 

Northampton, Jan., 1854. 


Remarxs.—We hope some of our intelligent cor- 
respondents, ‘‘who are trying all things,’’ will re- 
ply to the inquires in this interesting article: As 
to our own discrepancies, we do not now recollect 
to whose analyses we referred in preparing the ar- 
ticles spoken of, and it is possible that those of dif- 
ferent persons were consulted. There is scarcely any 
thing we need so much asa series of well-conduet- 
ed analyses of the products of our fields ; and even 
then, an approximation only can be made to the 
true value of the crop, because the same kind of 
crop, turnips or corn for instance, will vary con- 
siderably in their nutritive properties. These prop- 
erties are varied by severgl circumstances, viz:— 
the kind of soil, the manures with which they 
have been fertilized, size of the plants, whether 
cut early or late, and also of location. Thesame 
kind of crop might vary considerably in these 
properties, where one portion grew on the north 
and the other on the south side of a hill. 





CULTURE OF CRANBERRY VINES. 

The following is Mr. Trowsriper’s manner’ of 
cultivating the cranberry vine. See his advertise- 
ment in another column. - 

The Bell variety or shape is mostly culti- 
vated in New England sod wenaily bears good 
crops as they grow wild—but when transplanted 
and cultivated, the berries are large and abundant, 
and bears large crops often after two or three 
years, from one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
and fifty bushels per acre—are hardy, and can be 
cultivated in any part of the United States. — 

The soil best adapted, is such as will keep moist 
through the dry season; they have been raised on 
land high enough to produce corn and potatoes 
with a wet substratum under the soil, or a clay 
and loam. They will not succeed well on dry, 
sandy, or land liable to bake or become hard m 
dry weather—but they will produce an abundant 
crop on poor swampy land that will not» produce 
any other valuable crop, or any wet after 
being drained. Dry ground should be plowed and 
harrowed smooth, in a swamp where a bd will 
not work ; the turf or bog may be peeled off or 
burnt to get the weeds and grass out. They may 
be set in fall and spring, as early as the ground 
will admit until the middle of May. Moss, tan, 
or anything to retain the moisture would be beme- 
ficial around the plant after transplanting ; a lit- 
tle sand around the plant fall and spring, will tend 
to keep the weeds out. 

Planted in drills as you plant strawberry, cab- 
bage, and other weg one and a half to two feet 
apart. At two feet apart each way, it will take 
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10,000. plants to the acre. Hoe them slightly at|sure and profitable crop we cultivate. He thought 


first until the roots become clinched,and afterwards deep plowing and high manuring were necessary, 
no other cultivation is needed, unless to keep out/and that with these, and careful cultivation, the 
weeds and grass. The plants may be expected to 


: amount, per acre, may be materially advanced 
Sue yan They =e pl cone a ag throughout the State. But he would not culti- 
cranbury rake made for the purpose, to be pro-|vate in the old way-would not hill, and would plant 


cured at the agricultural stores. thicker ; instead of 34 and 4 feet, would plant 34 
, F. TROWBRIDGE. | nd 2, and by shading light land a little,suppress 
New Haven, Conn. 


weeds at the same time that he multiplied the 
number of ears. It has been stated in the Ply- 
CONCORD FARMERS’ CLUB. mouth county reports tltat they haye succeeded 
Taurspay Evenina, Feprvary 9, 1854. in raising 130 to 140 bushels per acre, under this 
After the reading of the Journal of the previons| mode of cultivation. He thought different kinds 
meeting, the following question was discussed :—|of corn quite unlike in their nu tritive properties, 
Would it be for the advantage of the farmer to pay|but did not know which is the best. The stover 
more attention to the cultivation of Indian Corn? |onan acre he considered equal to the average 
Mr. Dopp said if the present high prices con-| crop of English hay, say one ton per acre ; on this 
tinue, and the prospect is that they will, it un-| point he had asked theopinion of several intelligent | 
doubtedly will be for the interest of the farmer to] farmers, and they agreed with him ; he said, how- 
give more attention to this crop ; his opportunities] ever, that much depends on the kind of corn raised, 
to learn the comparative value between this and|and the manner in which the fodder is preserved. 
- other crops, had been limited, as he only cultiva-|In feeding out the fodder, the butts may be cut, 
ted a garden, but he had received favorable im-|thrown into a hogshead, and where three or four 
pressions of the corn orop, and thought if he were] gallons of hot water are thrown over them, they 
engaged in farming, he should devote a considera-| will become quite soft in the course of a few hours. 
ble portion of his land to it, in preference to most|The cask should be covered as tightly as possible 
others. with boards and a blanket. After sprinkling a 


Mr. E. W. Bout said, the corn crop is well|little salt and meal over the steamed mass, the 
adapted to our climate and soils—nearly 100 bush-| cattle will readily eat the whole. 


els per acre had been raised in this town: it isa] Mr. Jacos B. Farmer, said the yellow corn con- 
fine crop on which to prepare the land for other] tains more oil than any other kind—he would not 
uses. This was Arthur Young’s opinion. Anoth-|run exclusively into the corn crop, but would cul- 
er, and economical view of the case is,that it keeps|tiyate others, and give the whole more attention. 
our money at home—the man who raises his own| He thought it more exhausting than potatoes— 
bread-stuffs has this important item at first cost,| where potatoes grew on the same field with corn, 
and loses nothing in it by transportation and ex-|the succeeding crop was the best on the potatoe 
changes ; he considered the leaves and stem of the ground. Corn, cut up at the roots and shocked, 
plant a sweet and nutritious fodder, but it ought] will be four pounds lighter in the bushel than that 
to be preserved with care, that it may retain its| allowed to stand and ripen onits roots. It makes 
best properties ; it loses in value by being exposed| sweet bread, but the chit shrinks: but when cut 
late in Autumn. He had seen it stated that corn|the fodder is worth more. Topping corn while 
cut at the root just when the kernel is glazed,|the leaf is green is injurious to thegrain. He had 
makes better bread, and that the fodder may then| noticed that if the season was unfavorable for corn, 
be saved in excellent condition. Mr. Ellsworth|there were usually good cropsof the lesser grains; 
had found that at about the time when the ker- — plants 34 by 3 feet, and with 10 ox loads of ma- 
nel is becoming hard and changing its color, it/nure to theacre, on light sandy soil, gets 40 bush- 
takes up the saccharine qualities of the plant.|els of corn, as an average crop. In taking up grass 
There is, undoubtedly, a difference in the proper-|Jand, if it is a clayey soil, he would plow in the 
ties of the various kinds of corn, some containing} fall, but if light land, plow late in the spring in 


largely of oil, and other kinds of starch and sugar:| order to get a good supply of grass and quick fer- 
therefore, one kind, would be most suitable for|mentation. Would spread the manure and plow 
fattening purposes, and another for the family. He] jt under three inches. 
thought the crop not so exhausting as acropof} Ezyan Woop, Jr., considered corn one of the 
potatoes, or some other crops. Cutting the top| pest crops, a8 it was the surest—it seldom failed 
stalks would injure the grain, as every leaf has its by frost, insects, or other causes. For getting land 
Office to perform in perfecting the seed. He thought! into good condition for succeeding crops, it is ex- 
salt-petre a valuable manure for the crop. cellent. Can raise corn much cheaper by planting 
Mr. Joun Raynotps said the corn crop was one|large fields, as there is considerable saving in fenc- 
of the most important in New England, and that|ing, plowing and hoeing. The stover will nearly 
it ought to be increased. It is, perhaps, the most!pay the cost of cultivation, the corn shades the 
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ground so much, that after the last hoeing, very 
few weeds start. Plants 34-by 3 feet, 3 stalks in 
a place, does not hill, and gets 40 to 50 bushelsan 
acre. Thinks it a bad practice to pull out suckers. 
The potato crop is more exhausting to the land 
than the corn. 

On this latter point, a desultory discussion en- 
sued in which several gentlemen engaged, but, with 
one or two exceptions, all agreed that the potato 
crop was more exhausting to the land than the 
corn. Our report is a meagre one, not embracing 
a quarter part what was said on the subject. 





For the New England Farmer. 


FARM FOR EXPERIMENTS. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—In an editorial article,and a 
communication from Essex, in the Farmer of 21st 
inst., the importance of establishing an experimen- 
tal farm in each county of the Commonwealth is 
stated and vindicated by arguments which I should 
suppose would prove convincing to most minds. 
The egricultural societies have done a good work, 
they have accomplished what was chiefly in con- 
templation in their formation ; they have called 
forth very general attention to the necessity and 
the practicability of improvements in every branch 
of the farmer’s business; but do not at present 
pen the means of perfecting improvements in 
many branches. Most of the offers of premiums, 
look not beyond the labors of a single year, and 
when it is otherwise, when experiments are pro- 
posed which require several years fur their comple- 
tion, the terms of the offers often give the impres- 
sion that the results of the last year’s labor are 
chiefly regarded in making the award. The state- 
ments made by applicants to committees are al- 
most universally complained of as imperfect and 
unsatisfactory. The manifest object of most of 
them is to secure a prize rather than to communi- 
cate any valuable information to the public. Im- 
partial statements and directing information are 
to be expected only from those who make-experi- 
ments with a special view to theincrease of know- 
ledge and usefulness, and who are not influenced 
by the trifling objects of a little immediate money 
reward or some evanescent reputation. Impartial 
statements would emanate from a scientific mana- 
ger of a model farm, and it might be confidently 
— that ere long they would produce more 
enlightened and united views on the leading agri- 
cultural interests, the preservation and application 
of manures, the manner and extent of inage, 
the proper time, depth and frequency of pone: 
= the economical management both of fields and 

erds. F 

I should regard it as indispensable to connect 
with an experimental farm, a school where youth 
would be instructed in those branches of science 
which have direct connection with rural pursuits, 
and where they would also be exercised in manual 
labors, without experience in which they could 
never become qualified even tosuperintend a farm 
to much valuable purpose. . 

There seems to be a very general impression that 
we ought to have agricultural schools established; 
I rejoice in the evidence before us that so many in- 
telligent men are now advocating the establishment 





of one in every county of the State. Concerning 
the means through which it can be done, we have 
variant views. Bens suppose calls upon our opu- 
lent citizens for donations might prove successful. 
The writer doubts whether many county schools 
will soon be established by the donations of rich 
men. The liberality of that class of men is well 
known, and has been productive of immense > 
but I think all experience shows thit when 
sums are given for public purposes, they are dis- 
posed to place them in more dignified institutions 
than a county school. I think that each county 
might, and that the time has arrived when t 
ought to commence the foundations of an agricul- 
tural school. Annual exhibitions have attracted 
great attention, and are not likely to fall into 
neglect. Many offers of premiums have been 
framed with a special view to give attraction to 
the exhibition. Some of these could be safely 
omitted, and thesums sv offered heretofore applied 
to an accumulating fund for the support of a 
school. It might prove the work of many years in 
some of the counties, but the desired result would 
ultimately be attained. Andif the counties should 
appear earnestly engaged to accomplish so desira- 
ble objects, the hope would be reasonable that a 
wise legislature would do something ia aid of their 
efforts. M. A. 
Pembroke, Feb. 10, 1854. 


Remarxs.—We recognize in the above ‘‘an old 
hand at the plow,’ and tender thanks that, as 
the poets say, he has ‘‘tuned his harp’’ once more 
to this important theme. With the writer, we 
look to the Counties, to take the initiativein the 
great work of establishing the proper institutions 
for the instruction of our youth in agricultural 
knowledge. Let them invest their funds in a coun- 
ty farm, and there institute such inquiries and 
make such experiments, as they safely may in a 
careful and economical manner. Let the county 
shows be holden on, or in proximity of this farm, 
where all may on that occasion see the stock, im- 
plements, and improvements, whateyer they may 
be. The people of the county interested in the 
advancement of agriculture, will thus compose a 
sort of examining committee, whose annual visits 
will increase and strengthen their interest in the 
enterprise. 

The existence of such a farm, managed judi- 
ciously, would soon attract the attention of some of 
the wealthy and liberal citizens of the county, who 
would not suffer it to languish and die for the want 
of those funds which would sustain it, and the be- 
stowal of which would prove a great public bene- 
fit, and confer upon them the perpetual gratitude 
of mankind. 

This, to us, seems to be the plain path of pro- 
gress in the right direction. Which county in the 
Commonwealth will.claim priority in the noble 
work! Shall we hear from the men of the mountains 
in Berkshire, from the sandy fields of Plymouth, 
from the broad and fertile meadows which sweep 
away on either side of the Connecticut, or from 
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maritime Essex, or the old Indian Hills of Middke- 
sex? It would be a noble emulation. We wish 
the contest were begun. Who will start it? 





For the New Engiand Farmer. 


CUTTING SCIONS. 


Mr. Farmer:~—As the season approaches for 
this interesting portion of every man’s labor who 
owns or cultivates a farm or garden, some simple 
directions may not be uninteresting to many of 
your numerous readers. Many negleet cutting 
or procuring them, supposing they must be eut at 
acertain time and kept in a particular manner or 
they are worthless. It is quite time all such 
humbugs should be exploded. 

Some ten yeais since I had the variety fever in 
Fruit culture which has continued with little abate- 
ment. I have procuredand sent scions from and to 
almost every State from Maine to Missouri; have 
cut and distributed more than one hundred thou- 
sand. Sol ought to give directions with more 
confidence than a “‘raw hand.’’ After a tree be- 
comes dormant and the leaf falls in QOct., scions 
may be cut at any time before the buds again 
start, which here for seeded fruits is about the 
last of March or in April. In fact there is no 
difference in time so far as relates to the value of 
the scions—the only trouble is to keep them. 
This may be done for six months or six years, and 
have them perfect. Scions cut in the fall may be 
buried in any dry soil in orchard or garden until 
wanted for use. When one is collecting them 
during the winter, the best way is to select some 


place where snow will not be affected by thaw, 
and bury them in snow as received, taking them 
out.where the snow begins to melt in the spring 
and transferring them to the ice house or cellar. 


When one cuts scions on his own premises for 
use or distribution, the best time is here generally 
the last of March or early in April, as they are 
then as dormant as in the winter, and less time 
and trouble to keep them. 


Kxzrrc Scions.—The only secret is to keep them 
cool and damp; not wet. The best course I have 
ever tried is to lay them on a brick floor in a cool 
cellar, and cover with thick damp sacking—if the 
sacking becomes dry, sprinkle it. In this manner 
they are kept in perfect order from March until 
June, and easily taken as wanted. Many plans 
are recommended, some troublesome and others 
unsafe. I once had more than 5000 packed in 
damp pine saw-dust in a warm cellar, and though 
apparently in perfect order, they became worthless. 

TRaNsporTATION or Scions.—W hen sent in such 
quantities as to send by express, the winter is the 
best time—but ifsent in the spring, they can easi- 
ba sent 1000 miles or more by being packed in 

mp moss which is well understood by those who 
sell scions, so that any one wanting can order 
with the assurance of receiving in perfect cundi- 
tion. Amateurs who wish sorts, can, at the pre- 
sent low postage, get them by mail. Geta piece 
of oiled silk, which ou can do at any dry-good 
store—enclose it with two or three stamps to your 
correspondent with directions to wrap the scions 
in the silk; in this way they may be received 
from any part of the United States. 

Dry Scions.—Scions that have become dry (not 
injured by water) may be buried in ordinary gar- 


al 


den soil one or two weeks and become perfect— 
which 1f inserted without may be worthless. This 
is also the true moce of treating young trees, 
from dry transportation. Bury the whole tree one 
or two weeks before planting, anda healthy vigorous 
growth is obtained, inetoat of a sickly and slow 
one. ©. Gooprica. 
Burlington, Vi., Feb., 1854. 


Rewarks.—Will Mr. G. accept our thanks for 
the above article, and send us the other which he 
says in a private note ‘‘some one should write on 
pruning orchards in our cold New England cli- 
mate.’’ That important operation is still very im- 
perfectly understood, notwithstanding so much 
hus been said on the subject . 





MAINE STATE BOARD OF AGRICUL- 
TURE. | 

This institution seems to have started rapidly 
into vigorous existence. Col. Henry Lirris, of 
Bangor, is President,and Ezexre. Homes, Esq., 
editor of the Maine Farmer, is Secretary. If the 
Board is made up of such men, it will plow a deep 
and permanent ‘furrow into the prejudices which - 
exist, and make many a field smile in beauty 
which has heretofore presented but a barren and 
chilling aspect. The menof Maine—and especial- 
ly the farmers—should come up to their help with 
the most liberal views; they should give tone to 
legislative opinions, and assure that body, that in 
promoting the objects set forth by the Board of 
Agriculture, they are giving shape and direction 
to the will of the people. Whatever the State 
may do to benefit the people, will replenish her 
treasury, and who ean doubt that to complete the 
survey of the State, already commenced, will re- 
sult in such discoveries of coal, or the precious 
metals, as shall a thousand times repay the cost? 
Or, if she institutes experiements, and shall show 
how each acre shall produce one more bushel of 
grain, or each cow one more quart of milk, will 
not that increase the taxable property of the peo- 
ple, and thus add permanent wealth to the State? 

Among the principal points at which the Board 
aims, is, 

1, To introduce the study of agricultural science 
into every school in the State. 

2. To endow a seminary in each of the 13 coun- 
ties in the State for the study of the higher branch- 
es of the science. 

3. To urge the legislature to cause the Geolog- 
ical survey of the State to be completed. 





Hampsuire AGRICULTURAL Socrety.—Officers for 
1854. 
Atrrep Baker, President. 
J. W. Boypsn, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Hereafter, their Fair is to occupy two days, 





instead of one. 
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HUSBANDRY ADAPTED TO MAN. 


BY J. N. BAGGE. 
No ene who has carefully observed the ingenious 


mechanism of. man and the multiform works of 


the hushandman, cin fail to notice the adaptation 
of each to the ether. The cunning hand, the 
strong arm, the broad shoulders, the robust bod 
and the active mind, all require exercise, and eac 
in pa na proportion. 


human frame. The right arm of the blacksmith 
by undue exercise becomes strangely dispropor- 
tioned to his left. The manual dexterity of the 
manufactiter overbalances the powers of his mind. 
The mental activity of the professional man ex- 
ceeds his physical endurance ; so of most other vo- 
cations. 

The rule is, that other things being equal, that 
pursuit which most effectually calls into use the 
greatest number of the faculties, which most reg- 
ularly and evenly exercises the limbs, muscles and 
other organs, is the best adapted to man. 


Where in the whole range of man’s employments 


can an occupation be found so suited to this ob- 
ject as agriculture, or where a more perfect speci- 


men of humanity, than a healthy, intelligent far- 


mer ? 


God knows the fitness of things better than any 


of his creatures: hence, He ordained agriculture. 
He gave man, his rural commission, He 
the first human pair in a 


suit. 


To the pale, sickly and feeble, of every class we 


would say, 


‘Would you be strong, go follow up the plow ; 
Would you be thoughtful, study fields and flowers ; 
Would you be wise, take on yourself a vow 

To go to school in nature’s sunny bowers ; 

Fly from the city, nothing there can charm,— 
Seek wisdom, strength, and virtue, on a farm.” 





For the New England Farmer. 


CIDER AND TOBACCO. 


These are among the products on many of our 


farms for which encouragement is offered, and to- 


wards the production of which, much labor is ex-|. 
an this be done with propriety '— 


nded. 

rchards are recommended as the most productive 
occupation of land; hundreds of trees are an- 
nually set, for the purpose of producing cider— 
and will continue to be set, so long as the public 
demand, and use it. So with tobacco. If Iam 
not misinformed, some of the most profitable 
crops, grown im the valley of the Connecticut, are 
found on the tobacco fields. What care I, says 
the grower, who is injured by its use, if I get my 
money for the crop? If Ido not grow it, some 
one else“will—and I may as well have the profit 
as to send it to Cuba, or elsewhere out of the 
country. If I do not mistake, a large part of the 
tobacco-smoke that is daily ciroutabst and puffed 
in our faces to the great annoyance of decent 
ple, proceed from Spanish cigars, made of Yankee 
tobaceo. Ifany one requires proof of this, let 
him stop a few minutes in a grocery store where 


loungers assemble, and then go home, and his 
clothes will gi 


pve the testimony. 
January, 18 


ther pursuits call into action only parts of the 


placed 
rden, and He directed 
that happiness and health should attend its pur- 


HOUSE. 


oY rea | 


H 
Utrera! 


In consideration of the profits arising from the 
keeping of Poultry, as well as the very general in- 
terest now taken in this delightful feature of the 
Farm, we have devised and had engraved the 
beautiful Poultry House represented above, and 
which we think will be acknéwledged by all a 
Model House. The front should face the South, 
and the yard placed on either side, as taste or con- 
venience may suggest; but so long as the ground 
is uncovered the fowls would enjoy a range on the 
south, and would be benefited by coming to the 
ground. After snow.falls they will rarely leave 
the building. 

A house of this description say 8 feet wide, by 
12 feet long and 8 feet high—will accommodate 
from 20 to 30 fowls, and that is as many as can 
profitably be kept together,unless they have a wide 
and free range. 

A portion of the yard should afford a dense shade 
of low trees and shrubs, to which the fowls may 
retire in hot weather, where they will burrow and 
spend much time in the most social and agreeable 
manner. 

Figure 1, is a perspective view, and beautiful it 
is. Fig. 2,is the ground plan; a, is the door- 
way; 6, the grain chests; c, the feeding boxes; 
d, the stairway to the loft; and e, a small open- 
ing for the fowls to pass out and in. The open- 
ing at the left of a, is the door-way from the entry 
into the main poultry room. Directly over the 


Fis. 1. 

feeding boxes there may be placed another row 
for nests, 3 or 4 feet from the floor, which may be 
examined through a slide from the entry. without 
entering the main room. These boxes may be 
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darkened and made a little secret, by placing a 
shelf along in front of them and nailing a board 
edgewise against it; and as Miss Biddy, like some 
others of the gentle sex, isa little prudish, at times, 
itis well enough to indulge her fancies. On a 
floor under the window in the roof, the fowls will 
find a warm place in which to congregate in the 
winter. 

Now that we have furnished the accommoda- 
tions, we will copy from an English paper some 
excellent rules as to feeding and treatment. 


“The floor should be cleaned at any rate once a 
week. It should be sprinkled with saw-dust, 
ashes, peat, or—best of all—peat charcoal. The 
nests should be lined with moss, heath, or short 
straw; neither long straw nor hay should be used 
—the darkest nests are preferred by the hens.’ 
A Poultry Yard should contain: 1, A grass plot; 
2, fine gravel ; 3, slacked lime, or other calcareous 
matter; 4, ashes aegis by being placed under 
cover; 5, pure water. Hggs: Hens of the best 
varieties will lay in a season from 160 to 210 each, 

rhen. Breed: Evidently the best are the Dork- 
ing, ‘‘fowls which have black legs are the best for 
roasting, while those with white legs are the best 
for boiling.”” For laying, the Dutch every-day 
layers or the Spanish are excellent. Sitting: 
Having observed that the earliest chicks in the 
neighborhood were every year in possession of the 
same person, we were induced to ascertain the 
cause. We found that the eggs were not taken 
from the nest, and, as soon as she had about 13 
she commenced to sit. Fowls indeed, in their 
native haunts, never lay more eggs in a seagon 
than they can hatch. Those who keep Dutch 
every-day layers, or the Spanish hen, should keep 
three or four Dorking hens to do the hatching 
business. Remember that no success can be ex- 

ted from poultry keeping—lIst, if their houses 
ny ng cold, unclean, or badly ventilated ; 2nd, 
if the food they eat does not closely approximate 
to that which they obtain in a state of nature, viz: 
a mixture of vegetable and animal food; 3d, ifthe 
water they drink be stagnant, the drainage of the 
manure heaps, &c.; 4th, if the strongest and hand- 
somest be not bred from. 


Disgases AND Remepres or Poutrry.—Provide 
if you can a separate place for the sick. 

Chipping .—This singular and fatal disease of 
the digestive organs often proceeds from exposure 
to wet or cold. Remove the chickens to a warm 
and comfortable place ; if they appear very ill put 
them into wool or flannel; add to half a pint of 
thick gruel a dessert spoonful of linseed oil, give 
half a tea-spoonful in the course of the day. 

Flux—is generally produced by too much soft 
food ; change of diet therefore is the best remedy, 
while rice, a little hemp seed, and whole wheat, 
are excellent. 

Gapes.—Give every other day from five to ten 
aes of spirits of turpentine, mixed with barley 
meal. 

The Pip.—Wash the mouth twice a day, with 
a mixture of equal ge of tincture of myrrh and 
water; a more simple remedy is to rub some com- 
mon salt on the sore place. 

The Roup (the Gargle in Geese.) —This is one 
fatal result of ill-feeding and want of cleanliness, 


Medicine can do little; give one grain of anti- 
monial powder twice a day in a little mixed food. 
Vermin.—Keep them clean ; provide and keep 
dry dust for them to baskin; and also fresh fine 
vel for the sake of the small pebbles which 
they need for their gizzards. 


. 





AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OF 
FRANCE. 


The agricultural population forms three-quarters 
of the inhabitants of France. There are 29,000,- 
000 of individuals domiciliated out of the cities. 

The surface of the cultivated lands yields, on an 
average, $1,030,530,600 (dollars), or $48 per 23 
acres. 

The expenses of culture amount to $601,252,- 

200, that is $28 per 24 acres, which are paid as 
wages to the laborers, or earned by them on their 
own land. 
* This sum divided among six millions of agricul- 
tural families, gives each of them a yearly income 
of $100, which allows them each about 27 centsa 
day to spend. 

The most important article of expenditure is 
corn. At 9 bushels an individual, it requires 39 
or 42 for the entire year. This isan expense of 
42 to 46 dollars a year, according as corn is worth 
3 or 4 dollars. There remain for the other neces- 
sities of the family at the most 58 dollars. 

When in years of scarcity corn is worth 5 or 6 
dollars the hectolitre, (about 3 bushels,) the food 
of five persons, in bread only, amounts to 60 dollars 
or even 84 dollars, which absorbs within 16 dol- 
lars the whole income of the year. 

To procure only a pound of meat a day for the 
six millions of families residing in the eountry, 
and consisting of 29 millions of individuals, it 
would require 2,190,000,000 pounds, thatis to 
say double the total actual consumption of France 
—Boston Post. 





Someroinec New—VecerasiE Pears.—The Gal- 
veston News, Texas, notices the production of an 
article of food, which he calls vegetables, growp 
in that State. They were raised on the planta- 
tion of a Mr. Compton, and are about the size and . 
shape of very large pears. We understand they 
are a tropical production, being brought from 
Havana. The pear is planted in the ground, and 
produces a vine of most luxuriant growth, run- 
ning a great distance, and requires some support 
to keep it from the a. It is said to make 
anexcellent arbor. ‘The fruit grows pendant from 
the vines like gourds,fand is nearly white. This 
vegetable is boiled whole, and then sliced and 
eaten with butter, the taste resemblin 
green peas. It is said to be very prolific, two or 
three vines yielding enough to supply a common 
family. Whether it will succeed well in Texas, 
Which is about the 30th degree of latitude, is yet 
a matter of experiment. Indeed we cannot hear 
that it has ever been raised by any one in Texas 
except Mr. Compton. 


that of 





Mippiesex County Socrery.—The Trustees of 
this Society will be duly notified of the time and 
place of holding their Annual Meeting, at which 
time it is desirable to distribute the Transactions 





of the last year, and which are not yet completed. 
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For the New England Farmer. 


THE DOUBLE PLOW, AND HORSE HOE. 


It was well said, at one of the late farmers’ fes- 
tivals, that the inventive genius of the country 
had turned to the relief of the wants of the hus- 
bandman, and that it almost seemed as if the far- 
mer was te be buried beneath the mass of new ma- 
chines and implements, which had been made to 
relieve him, in part, of the burden of his labor. 
All new tools,however, are not improvements. But 
the past year or two has brought into use two im- 
= which, it seems to me, are particularly 

eserving of notice. Irefer to the Michigan Plow, 
as improved by Messrs. Ruggles, Nourse, Mason & 
Co., and to the Horse Hoe, also manufactured by 
the same firm. I recollect, thatin one of the past 
No.’s of your paper, you spoke in praise of this 
last implement, after witnessing an experimental 
trial of it. In your conclusions, as to the value 
of the implement, I agreed then; and promised 
myself to say a word in its favor, if deserving of 
praise, after a more protracted trial. 

The Horse-hoe is designed to supersede the 
common Cultivator; and, after the trial of one 
season, I do not hesitate to say, is of far greater 
value. In my hands, the old Cultivator was of 
but little value. It was difficult to manage, from 
its sliding to the right and left,—frequently be- 
came clogged—and never did the work to my de- 
sire. . 
The Horse Hoe is free from these objections. I 
have used it this year, and have had neither the 
necessity nor inclination to remove my Cultivator 
from its winter quarters. : 

My corn field was so overrun with wild turnips 
that I was compelled to go into it while the corn 
was so small as to render it difficult to distinguish 
the rows. A common Cultivator, run under like 
circumstances, would have buried much of the 
corn. ButI was enabled, with this instrument, 

running steadily as it does,) so. arranged, as to 
w the earth from the hills, to cultivate the 
field so thoroughly, as to remove almost all the 
turnips. By ruyning twice between the rows, in 
each direetion of the field, so little of this t 
was left, that I did not deem it necessary to follow 
with the hand hoe. 

The second time of weeding, the implement was 
run in a similar manner; and after the field was 
finished with the Horse Hoe, so few weeds were 
left, that my two hired men occupied less than a 


only because of its more rapid work ing a 
greater breadth of eurfnoe, I shall try iia the 
spring for this pur 
appointed. ours, 


, without fear of being dis- 
W.S. Leroi 


Remarxs.—We have no doubt this article will 
be read with a deeper interest by some, when they 
learn that Mr. Lincotn does all the plowing and 
cultivating for a pretty large farm, with his own 
hands. He confirms the opinion we have hereto- 
fore expressed in regard to both the implements 
whose merits he has discussed. The mantleof the 
lamented Col. Lixcoin has fallen upon a worthy 
representative. 





THE ASS AND THE LAMB. 
** How hard is my fate ! 
What sorrows await,” 
Said the Ass to the Sheep, “‘my deplorable state. 
“ Cold, naked, ill fed, 
I sleep in a shed, 
Where the snow, wind and rain come in over my head. 


“ All this day did I pass 
In a yard without grass : - 
What a pity that I was created an Ass? 


** As for master—he sat 
By the fire, with the cat, 
And they both look as you do, contented and fat. 
** Your nice coat of wool, 
So elastic and full, 
Makes you so much to be envied—ay, more than the bull.” 


** How can you pretend,” 
Said her poor bleating friend, 
“To complain? Let me silence to you recommend, 


“ My sorrows are deep,” 
Continued the Sheep, 
And her eyes looked as if she were ready to weep. 


“ T expect—’tis no fable,— 
To be dragged from the stable, 
And, to-morrow, perhaps, cut up for the table. 


* Now you—with docility, 
Strength and civility,— 

Will live some years longer in all probability. 
“So, no envy, I beg, 
For Ill bet youan egg, 

You will carry the spinach to eat with my leg.” 





For the New England Farmer. 


day in performing the remainder of the work by WEIGHT AND MEASURE OF CORN. 
hand. I am safe in saying, that after the second| At the late Legislative discussion on a 
and third time of cultivating there was hardly a|(at which very few Legislators were present) 
weed left undisturbed in the whole field, unless it |appeared to be a wonderful discrepancy in opini 
grew among the stalks of corn in the hill. as to the product of corn in different 


of the 
It was my experience, andI think it will be|Commonwealth. One gentleman said he had seen 


found universally true in practice, that when the|in the county of Berkshire, the present season, 
Horse Hoe is used, with the teeth so set as to throw | forty different acres, each of which yielded more 
the earth from the centre towards the rows, with|than one hundred bushels to the acre—another 
@ good walking team, the dirt will be so finely and |said that he knew an acre in the county of Ply- 
thoroughly sifted in among the corn, that all|mouth, that yielded (as measured) one hundred 
weeds growing there will be completely and fifty-nine bushels—and other gentlemen from 
covered up, and the necessity of hand hoeing or |the counties of Worcester and Essex, said 
weeding almost entirely prevented. I am inclined |had never seen an acre of corn that yielded fair 
to think that manure may be covered, when not |measure, so much as one hundred bushels. _ I had 
strawy, better by this instrument than by any |sup some as good and as productive land ex- 
other : better than by the Cultivator ; because of its|isted in these last mentioned counties, as any in the 
little liability to clog: better than by the harrow, |Commonwealth, unless there may be some supe- 
because it pulverizes the soil beautifully, and leaves |rior along the banks of the Connecticut. 
it light and in fine tilth—better than by the plow,'! The mode of cultivation must be better, or the 
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miode of measurement must be different, in those 
sections, where the large crops are reported. 
consider a bushel of corn to be 56 lbs. when dried 
and fit for use—and have supposed this corn 
would weigh about 14 Ibs. more when n— 
making the weight when taken from the field, 70 
lbs. I understand the rule adopted, in weighing 
corn in the ear green, is to- consider 80 lbs. to 
make a bushel when dry—this allows only 10 Ibs. 
for the weight of the cob—one-half more than 
this should be reckoned ; even so reckoning, I 
think there must be some error in the computation 
that reckons one hundred and fifty-nine bushels to 
the acre. On conversing with a gentleman, who 
lived in the neighborhood of this reputed lar 

crop—he said the proprietor toldhim when he 
shelled it dry, it measured less than 120 bushels— 
taking off 40 bushels at least, from the reported 


crop. 

Not doubting that all who were concerned in 
these crops meant to be honest—I think one thing 
was made very clearly apparent, in the discussion, 
that a more precise way of determining the quan- 
= raised is absolutely necessary—if the crops in 

ifferent towns, or different counties, are to be 
compared with each other. Our Board of Agri- 
culture should begin to look after these things, or 
the people will soon be looking after them. 

Jan. 26, 1854. Versum Sar Saprentt. 





MR. COMING’S ADDRESS 

The Connecticut River Agricultural Society held 
itg last Annual Fair at Lebanon, N. H., Septem- 
ber 22, 1853. The Address was by the Rev. A. 
G. Communes, of Mason, N. H., a copy of which is 
before us. After giving a brief, histogical sketch 
of agriculture in the past, and touching upon our 
present condition and wants, the Address abounds 
with excellent practical suggestions and sound 
teachings, of which we quote a few : 

FOOLISH FARMING. 

As there will be fancy farming, so there will be, 
doubtless, a great deal of foolish farming. B 
foolish farming is understood that kind of proced- 
ure which every man might foresee would be un- 
profitable to the farmer. : 

We frequently hear men saying that their fath- 
ers, with little labor and trouble, could raise much 
larger crops than they can now by the same or any 
other process. Yet they will strenuously contend 
that the way of their fathers is always to be per- 
petuated. ‘They have full and clear evidence that 
the soil has been exhausted—that it is not now 
——s but they will learn no better way. 

hey know that they make no profit from farming, 
but they continue it! Their soils grow poorer 
and poorer every year ; yet they contend that it is 
the very best way of farming! What. folly! 
What blindness ! 


There are hundreds and I presume to say there’ 


are thousands of farms in New Hampshire, which 
are now in such an exhausted condition that the 
whole proceeds of them yearly would fall below 
the cost of cultivation and the taxes assessed on 
them. If a man could have one of them given 
to him, and be obliged to pay taxes upon it and 
hire it carried on, he would sink into debt every 
year. This is to continue the case in future, for 





such of our farmers seem to despise the very idea 


lj of learning anything about farming. They 


—_ our agricultural societies as ‘‘a piece of 
ation,”’ and upon all ideas of agricultural im- 
provement as ‘‘a humbug.”’ 

There are others who continue to use the most 
miserable tools that they can pick up, for no other 
reason but because they can buy them cheap.— 
Nothing is done well on their farms, for there are 
no tools with which anything can be done well. 
Their deficient culture is followed by deficient 
crops, and an absence of profit. It costs them as 
much labor for a poor crop as it would have cost 
fora goodone. If a good crop would have af- 
forded a moderate profit, a poor one leaves a loss 
to the farmer. ‘ 

Another folly in farming is to cultivate more 

round than can be manured. In all such cases 
oss is certain to the cultivator. Nothing else 
than high culture affords a real and lasting.profit. 
Crop the ground without manuring it, and you 
will lose money by it, and the ground will 
worthless. There will, undoub‘edly, continue to 
be such farmers. 

PROFITABLE FARMING. 

Farmers will in future time come to understand 
that the earth and the air are both full of wealth 
to them. They will understand that the deeply 
bedded clay and the hard pan which is hidden far 
down in the ground are worth something more 
than merely to hold the world together. They 
will be found opening deep and broad drains, in 
the operation of which they will obtain valuable 
material for top-dressings on their upland, and at 
the same time make their low lands of much 

eater value by relieving them of surplus water. 
The will discard the idea of cultivating mach 
land for the use of a little manure, as requiring 
much labor and tending to penury. High culti- 
vation, without fancy farming, will be the way of 
the successful farmer of future time. 

The importance of thoroughly pulverizing the 
soil will be better ‘entiniteclt and the value of 
the subsoil. Men who know little or nothing, by 
experience, about the use of plows, -and other 
farming implements, and men who can under- 
stand no principle of science, will not much long- 
er be trusted and credited in making and recom- 
mending such implements. Farmers will have all . 
these things tested by science and by experiment. 
The plowman will also come under new orders. 
He will learn that his object is no longer to be 
the plowing over as much ground as rae in a 
day ; but, to thoroughly plow and pulverize ‘every 
inch of ground he goes over.” 

The conditions of respectability will be some- 
what changed. The young man will not think it 
a dishonor to him to work ona farm. The young 
woman will no more think herself deginded by 
familiarity with the kitchen. Intelligence, indus- 
try, usefulness, will measure merit and establish 
a title to respect. These things we ought to con- 
sider now. 





Howe Guano.—While accounts are reaching us 
of the increase of the price of o at the Lobos 
Islands and elsewhere, Mr. Wm. Herepath, ana- 
lytical chemist, announces ina late London Times, 
a cheap, prompt, and effectual means of economiz- 
ing town sewage, so that very nearly all its useful 
ingredients, including its ammonia, may be con- 
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Saldanhe Ba d Pa h: fertili 
Sal a Bay an nia, having a ee 
power of from five to eight times that of farmya 


manure. In this way, he says, a vast quantity of 


fertilizing manure may be made, and, as all the 
products are deodorized, the sanitary 
cities may be greatly improved by the process. 
Traveller. 





“ For the New England Farmer. 
SHADE A FERTILIZER. 


Mr. Brown :—Dear ne np returning — 
esterday, I read in that copy of your pa 
with onan article upon fertilizing lend without 
the aid of manure. 

The writer offers a new solution for the natural 
fertilization of the earth ; and as his theory will 
not be found to’ explain the facts as universally 
observable, I have taken it upon me to offer some 
qualifications to his remarks; of the fact of this 
self-fertilization no one can doubt ; and doubtless 
many have wondered that such vast crops of waod 
do not injure the soil, since to follow wheat with 
corn or any other grain, in bulk bearing no com- 

ison to the trees, for several years, materially 
injures the earth’s productive power. But no 
one who has given a close examination to the sub- 
ject, could endorse the writer’s following whole- 
sale remarks. 

“‘Now I ask, how the fertility has thus been 
kept.up, if the shade does not tend to fertilize? 
My opposer may say itis kept mp by manure made 
from the leaves of the trees. I will admit that 
the foliage tends to fertilize, but as the quantity 
of matter returned to the soil in this way is so 
small compared with what istaken up by the 
growth of the timber, it is very evident to every 
wise husbandman, that there must be another 


reat source of fertilization, or the soil would soon 
Focus exhausted,”’ 
Many facts that seem utterly inexplicable to 


men’s reason are quite clear under the combined 
light of reason and experiment. It is very absurd 
to suppose the mere return of leaves to the soil 
could compensate for the material extracted in the 
growth of the tree, if the tree draws from the soil 
all its component parts. 

Such is not the fact; and thousands of experi- 
ments have shown Boussingault, Liebeg, and oth- 
er philosophers, that the difference in weight be- 
tween the materials of vegetable life existing in 
the soil before and after the crop, is not relative to 
the weight or bulk of matter grown upon the sur- 
face, but to the manure supplied. 

Perhaps a few figures would make my meaning 
more clear. Boussingault made many experiments 
to test the quality of carbon in asoil, before and af- 
ter cropping, and thus judge of the value of man- 
ure. For instance, in the spring he ascertained 
the quantity of carbon in the soil, and then added 
2512 lbs. to the acre; on analyzing the crop in 
the fall he found 7544—a gain of 5031 Ibs., ther 
ing the same anfountin the ground as he found 
there ;—this increase must have been derived from 
the air ; and had the 2512 Ibs. not been supplied, 
the amount remaining in the soil would have been 
just that much less—and in a course of years 
none at all. 

This is what farmers mean by keeping land in 
good heart. A second experiment was upon Ni- 

‘ ® 


guano intermediate between those of| 


condition of; 


trogen, another most important vegetable constit- 
uent. 

He ascertained the amount of Nitrogen, and 
then added, through three rotations of , the 
following amounts to the soil: Ist, 406.4 Ibs. — 
the crop gave 501.4 Ibs. ;—2nd, added 406.4 Ibs. 
—crop gave 508.4 Ibs ;—3d, added 487.6 lbsi— 
crop gave 707.2 lbs. Thus we see each time the 
gain from the atmosphere very much exceeded 
that which the manure supplied. 

Such facts teach us the need of manure, and 
why improvident farmers ruin their lands, better 
than all the reasoning in the world. 

It will, therefore, be readily seen how it is that 
the trees of the forest supply in their leaves all that 
is necessary to keep the land in good heart, and a 
little more, for as your correspondent very j 
remarks, land is benefited by idee cropped wi 
trees a number of years in succession, and that 
the benefit is not derivable from the shade, as such, 
but from the vast amount of nutriment drawn 
from the air into the soil by the bh of the 
plants, a very large proportion of which remains 
there. A familiar illustration of which, is, the . 
man who, having acquired a fortune, invests it, 
and lives on the interest ; if he spends all the in- 
terest, he keeps at the same point of wealth; but 
if he does not use all his resource, and lays by a 
portion each year, he in time has a “large surplus 
to re-invest. The forest is this increase,’ 
and a little more ; when we draw from the weods 
the leaves, we not only eat into the originally in- 
vested money, but reduce any surplus increase: in 
equal ratio. The true reason of the benefit of shade 
your correspondent has dimly shadowed bie 
says y be considered the ullti- 


:-—‘Putrefaction ma 
mate result of vegetable and animal deco - 
tions, because it forms the only a incabte 
of any other change. The su of the earth 
will readily undergo the putrefactive process, if 
favorably located, that is, if densely shaded :’’ 
and yet it will not do to this statement in 
~ the form he gives it- When the soil is dense- 
y shaded, the components of the earth continue 
in their regular routine, and aided by warmth and 
water, the various gases are still evolved, and the 
minerals disintegrated and brought into such 
forms as may be best priated by plants; 
when, therefore, the earth is shaded so thatnone 
of the volatile may escape with the air, they 
are all retained below the surface. If, however, 
not shaded, as in a common fallow field, manyof 
them evaporate, and others are used by the weeds 
&c., that will grow in spite of us. It is found 
necessary to reduce the weeds, to plow, and ‘whilst 
plowing opens the earth to new gases, and moré 
sun and rain, it also tends to evaporate many de 
sirable aids to vegetation, hitherto securely buried 


under the hard ores” : 
Nor can we use anything as neutral to 
weeds and retain che pene Gnd moisture, that wilt 
not partially decay and add some of its constituent 
parts to swell the whole bulk of vegetable wealth. 
When your correspondent advises a course of 
clover as a means of shade, &c., he advocates j 
the proper method of procedure, but not for hig 
exp! reason. To follow clover upon corn, or 
any other‘crop, is merely rotation, the benefit of 
which all farmers are becoming sensible of ; and its 
service to the earth is not by its shade, so much, ag 
that it brings to the upper mould the minerals and 
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other aids to vegetable life, washed into the 
subsoil by rains, at the same time affording by the 
decay of its roots vast sup lies of earbon to the 
soil, and is the practical illustration of the capi- 
talist who does 3 
Very respect ¥ 

j Sena int, 1854. 


d all his income. 
R. M. Copenanp. 





TRIPOLI, OR BERGMEAL. 


Boston, Jan. 20, 1854. 

Summon Brown, Esq. :—DearSir,—On my return 
home from the South, I found your letter of 8th 
ult., with the supposed magnesia from a pond in 
Cherryfield, Maine. 

This deposit I have examined, and I have also 
submitted portions of it to the microscopic inspec- 
tion of Drs. Bacon and Suaw, who find it to con- 
sist of the shells of infusorial animalcules of the 
family Diatomacess, of which there are several 
species. They are generally small, and hence this 
substance is remarkably fine and suitable for pol- 
‘shing silver and brass. The substance, chem- 


ically speaking, is, silica and water, with traces of|the san 


osphates of lime and magnesia. It is very pure, 
a Sentinel with sand. When it is dried and 
roasted, it is the substance known in commerce 
as Tripoli or Bergmeal. 

The following sketch will convey to you the idea 
of the general forms of these infusorial animal- 
cules. They are very common in 
all our peat bogs, and most abun- 
dant at the bottom of the bogs, 
and are also found in ponds. 

The species ionella, are ex- 
coodingt® abastant in the depo- 
sits from the water of Cochituate 
Lake. Indeed, the gelatinous de- 
posits which this water leaves in 
our cisterns is made up of many 
species of diatomaces, and an 
atom of this deposit®big as a pin’s 
head shews a multitude of them, and will form a 
study for hours. [I do not remember how many 
billions of infusorize were found by Erhzenburg, 
in a cubic inch of the Bergmeal, of Germany. I 
remember that it took some hundreds of thousands 
of them to weigh a grain. This curious deposit 
teaches us, when we look at it with a microscope, 
that 


Baccillaria Na- 
vicula. 


“The very dust we tread upon was once alive.” 
Respectfully, your friend and obt. servant, 
Cuar.es T. Jackson. 


P. 8. A few days after the Cothituate water 
was introduced into our houses. in Boston, I col- 


Now we find by his experiment repeated on Oy- 
clops, that if his theory is trae, and ‘hia teat te 
liable, that —— ARE lobsters, d——n their 
souls! This discovery has recently been verified 
by Dr. Jonn Bacon, Jr., who has boiled the ey- 
= oe under the microscope, and foynd that ‘‘they 
became of a fine red color—orange red, by trans- 
mitted light.” 

As to my crustacean researches on the cyclops, 
I did not find a distinct shell of carbonate of lime, 
but found the phosphates quite abundant in the 
ashes. The oy 
filtered Cochituate water, by the naked eye, and by 
reversing the filter, and letting a tumbler full of 
water run through it, an enormous quantity of 
them may be obtained. There are many other 
very curious and qnite interesting animaleules in 
this water ; among them there are some species of 
Monads of Vestige notoriety, as the ancestors of 
the human race!!! A small beginning, indeed, 
if the “Vestiges”’ is a reliable authority! 

If you have a good microscope, pray take a look 
at a or two of Cochituate water, from over 

1 filter, and I think you will always in- 

uire if the water has been filtered before you 
ink it. c. 7. J. 





REARING CALVES. 
Herdsmen and others who have had some expe- 
rience in raising young cattle, have expressed va- 
rious opinions in relation to the most proper course 
or mode of treatment to be pursued, some contend~ 
ing with a good geal of stringency for the natural 
way as they term it—i.e., permitting them to enjoy 
the company of their dams till four, five, six or 
ten months of age , while others assert with equal 
pertinacity, that the better way is to separate 
them from the cows when a few days old, and raise 
them,‘‘byhand.”’ The farmer of course will reflect 
upon the relative advantages of the two methods, 
and consider the claims of each to” preference be- 
fore he adopts either. But after all, whether the 
one or the other is most expensive, will depend 
wholly, or in a great measure, upon the circum- 
stances of time and place. In very many locali- 
ties, the butter and cheese a judicious and eco- 
nomical dairyman would be able to realize from 
the milk, or from the milk itself, without manu- 
facturing it, would be worth more in ready cash, 
than the carcass of the calf, while in others, it 
would scarcely defray in the market the cost of 


lected a large number, probably many millions, of| manufacturing, while the calf would be valuable. 


a little crustacean animalcule which abounds in 
the water, by reversing my sand filter. I then 
eallected them on a paper filter, and taking a spat- 
ula full of them, I placed it over my spirit lamp, 
in order to dry them, for the purpose of burning 


‘off the animal matter, so as to collect the shells, if 


they had any, for analysis, to see if they were 


A friend who has had much experience in dairy- 
ing and rearing calyes, has directed attention to 
the following able article on the subject in the 
Genesee Farmer. We present it from that ‘sheet 
as conveying a most lucid and readily understand- 


: ; . ble synopsis of our own views of what,in a large 
composed of carbonate of lime, like the coverin pared: 4 
of our larger crustaceans. The moment they =e majority of re would unquestionably be found 
heated to the boiling point, they became of a the most judicious and economical course, for the 


fine Jobster red color, and I thus was able to verify 


farmer engaged in stock raising for the market, to 


a su tion in Peter Pindar, when after. boilin . 
ny flos he oT cae 


is made to éxclaim— 
“Fleas are not lobsters, d——n their souls !”” 


‘<The cost in both cases ought to be taken into 


consideration. In the first instance, the butter and 
. 





ops may beseen in any glass of un- _ 
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cheese, which might be made from the milk would 
amount to more in four months, than the value of 
the calf at that age. In the latter the proceeds of 
the milk are near y attained independent of the 
raising ofthe calf. This can be established by 


unquestioned and unquestionable authority. Then 
there is a very great balance in favor of the lat- 
te 


r. 

That the calf that runs with the cow four 
months, will somewhat exceed in growth and pro- 
portion the one reared by hand, is readily grant- 
ed. But after that period, it is taken from the 
cow, and has te graze to get its own living. There 
is a change of diet takes place; it shortly be- 
comes stunted ; its growth is checked, and this 
too at the very period when it ought to be in the 
most thriving condition. The one reared by hand 
becomes more and more accustomed to food, con- 
tinues gradually toimprove without receiving any 
check in its growth, and when winter arrives, is in 
far better condition than the others. 

There are different procedures in preparing the 
mess for the calf. Each one has a favorite plan. 
One mixes with a small portion of milk, a portion 
of boiled potatoes and fine bran. Another boils 
the milk, and lets it stand till it cools to the tem- 
perature of milk from the cow. The plan most 
gw adopted (and perhaps the best,) is, to 
et the milk stand twelve hours, at first, when it 
is skimmed, heated to the temperature of the cow 
and a handful of shorts and flour added to each 
_— mess. Four or five quarts of milk is - 

t a proper quantity. This is to be ua 
Peat gpa Slee can best Pcl sy ‘After 
four or five weeks, whey, with a small quantity of 
shorts added, can be taken with equal suceess. 
Calves raised in this manner are more gentle and 
docile than when they run withthe cows, and 
can be better managed through the winter, and 
most generally afterwards. Another very im- 
portant consideration is, they soon forget their 
mother, and the trouble of keeping them separate 
through the fall and winter is Reena with.”’ 





For the New England Farmer. 


MOUNTAINS OF VERMONT. — 


The mountain scenery in this county is the 
most sublime and beautiful of any in the State. 
The two lofty ranges on each side of our valley, 
‘‘elothed in living green,’’ are ‘beautiful to be- 
hold ;’’ and their guia, healthy breezes, in the 
warm season, are refreshing to the ‘‘weary labor- 
er.”’ But it isnot always in the warm season, 
that they appear in their greatest splendor. At 
this cold season of the year, the damp vapor of the 
atmosphere is frequently congealed in starry frost, 
on every tree, bush and twig, that cover the 
mountains. They are then covered with a crystal 
forest, from base to summit, the beauty and splen- 
dor of which, as it sparkles and glistens in the 
bright rays of the sun, no pen can describe, no 
— imitate. Mansfield mountain, west of 

towe, is the highest of the ‘‘Green Mountains.”’ 
It is a profile of an ‘‘Old Fellow’ on his back, 
‘yet ever looking upwards—a good example for 
others to imitate. His ‘‘phrenological develop- 
ments’’ ars somewhat intellectual and peculiar. 
The top of the head and forehead are regular ; the 
*‘nose’’ prominent, and the “‘chin’’ more so—being 
the highest place in Vt. The people have made a 





horseback road up to the ‘‘nose.”” It is three 
miles from where they leave the pba pa to the 
“3 Half way up is the celebrated ‘cold spring,”’ 
where they in to build a house next season, to 
‘“taccommodate the trayel.’? Under the nose, at 
the nostrils, issues another spring. Here are the 
camps, where the ladies and gentlemen stop over 
night, ‘‘take tea,’’ &. 

About a mile and one-half north of the ‘‘nose,”’ 
isthe chin. Both ‘‘nose and chin’’ are bare rocks. 
Some adventurers have erected a little stone mon- 
ument on the chin, which is the highest point of 
the Green Mountains, being more than 4300 feet 
above Lake Champlain. e number of visitors 
to this mount have greatly increased within a few 

ears, and will much more, as it becomes more 
nown. The view from the top is conceded, by 
those who have visited many ‘‘celebrated places 
to be the most splendid and sublime of any in 
New England. You not only have a view of the 
many peaks of the Green Mountains in different 
directions around you; but also of the White 
Mountains in N. H., and the Adirondic in N. Y. 
To the west can be seen Lake Champlain, with its 
many beautiful isles, and the white sails and steam- 
boats furrowing its lovely bosom. But not. the 
least enchanting view, are the beautiful farms and 
leasant villages in the lovely vales beneath you, 
I hose who delight to see such views, and 
the pure mountain air, can find folks and things 
at their service at Stowe, Vt., another season. 
Mian. 
Morristown, Lamoille Co., Vit., Jan. 10. 1854, 





THIRD AGRICULTURAL MEETING, 
At THe State Hovse, Toespay Evenine, Janvary 31, 1854. 

Sussect— What can be done to make the Home 
of the Farmer more attractive and agreeable? 

The meeting was called to order at half-past 7 
o’clock, by Mr. Stuon Brown, who remarked that 
the Secretary of the Board of Agriculture had 
been charged with the duty of procuring a lec- 
turer for this evening, but had been prevented 
from so doing, by pressing engagements and ill 
health. Mr. Brown then invited His Excellency 
Governor W asHBuRN, who was present, to assume 
the duties of the chair for the evening. 

Governor Wasusurn complied with the invita- 
tion, and on taking the chair, briefly addressed 
the audience on the subject for the evening’s dis- 
cussion. He said he did not know but what he 
might be charged with beifilg guilty of a solecism, 
if he should assume that anything could be done 
to make the home of the farmer more attractive 
and agreeable. The poets have always sung of 
the charms of a rural home, from the days of 
Homer down to, the present time. The farmers. 
are, undoubtedly, the happiest class in the com- 
munity, but it is not to be supposed, that they 
are entirely exempt from the trials and cares of 
life. Therefore, we may assume that something 
may be done to improve the home of the farmer. 
But he feared a greater solecism might be charged 
upon him in dwelling on this theme, for he had 
never, since manhood, been engaged in agricultu- 
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ral pursuits ; but if the reminiscences which came 
thronging to his mind, of a participation in early 
life, in the duties of taking care of a small farm, 
could be urged asa qualification, he felt that he 
might claim to speak in some measure as a farmer. 

What can be done, then, to make the home of 
the farmer more attractive? In the first place, it 
will hardly be contended that any change in his 
physical condition is necessary—especially here in 
Massachusetts, where, although the soil is sterile 
and the climate uncongenial, the farmer enjoys in- 
estimable blessings in political, social and relig- 
ious priviliges. No great change ean be looked 
for or desired in this respect. Then wherein can 
change be made? There is one thing; there 
ought to be a more decided contentment and sat- 
isfaction with the condition in which he is placed, 
on the part of the farmer ; he should also under- 
stand his relative position in society -better than 
he does. The speaker thought there was a false 
estimate in the community of the true position of 
the farmer. How do we find him situated? A 
man with a large family, perhaps, and with 
straitened means. He sees men in other call- 
ings obtaining riches easier and more abundantly 
than himself. Those who enter commercial pur- 
suits, rapidly outstrip him in the race for wealth 
and distinguished position, while those who enter 
the professions, as they are termed, run a more 
brilliant career, and obtain high distinction—and 
all this gives him the idea that his sphere in life 
is too much confined—his energies too much cramp- 
ed. His occupation has been too generally re- 
garded as one of mere Jabor, not as intelligent, 
thinking, activity. This isa false system. Men 
should regard farming as it stands in relative im- 
portance to other pursuits. It is a profession of 
which any one may feel proud, embracing science 
of the highest order, and is inseparably connected 
with the best interests of society; and farmers 
should hold up their heads and take their right- 
ful position in the community. 

Governor Wasnsurn urged upon his hearers, 
as a means of elevating the farmer, that they 
should act togetheg, and come together, as a class, 
a scientific class, and as pursuing the most impor- 
tant calling of society. Let there be an esprit 
du corps, and let it be known as a high and re- 
spectable profession, and farmers cannot help 
taking their true position in society. 

Another way of improvement will be in sustain- 
ing the county and State agricultural societies, at- 
tending their meetings, and discussing there the 
matters of general interest to the profession. This 
will cause the farmer to feel his own powers, and 
increase his consideration in the community. 

He also alluded to the cause for congratulations 
which the farmer of Massachusetts has, when he 


in other sections of our country, where, perhaps, 
the soilis richer, but where the blessings of church- 
es, schools, and other beneficent institutions, do 
not cluster in such rich profusion as here. Go 
abroad and witness the condition of the agricultural 
population of Europe. They enjoy no such social 
privileges, no such independence as the farmer of 
the United States enjoys. We are as much above 
them as our government is better than theirs. The 
farmer of this country is free from the landlord’s 
tax, which grinds them down. In Europe one- 
fourth of all the farmer produces is wrung from 
him by government. In matters of food, and in 
many other respcts, the condition of the American 
farmer is equally superior. He believed that a 
farmer visiting Europe, as he had done, and wit- 
nessing all these things, would return to his home 
in Massachusetts with the deep conviction on his 
mind that his own home, though it may be im- 
proved, is yet better than any other on earth. As® 
proof of the influence of the agricultural interest, 
it gave him pleasure to know that more than half 
of the members of our present House of Represen- 
tatives are farmers. 

On concluding his remarks he called upon Mr. 
Procror, of Danvers, to address the meeting. Mr. 
Proctor said one of the first ideas which entered 
his mind in taking up the subject of discussion 
was how to induce the sons of farmers to remain. 
at home and engage in the profession of their fa- 
thers. It is true as a general rule that they look 
around on becoming ready to engage in life for 
themselves for some profession which will yield 
them distinction and a competency earlier than 
that of farming. They find that while they can- 
not earn more than two, three, or four hundred 
dollars per yearat farming, young men in the cities 
are making as many thousands. He thought there 
was another side to this matter, however, for while 
it has been ascertained that but ninety out of one 
hundred who engage in commercial pursuits, event- 
ually succeed ; he believed that, with habits of so- 
briety and industry, and by avoiding speculation, 
any man could, by the time he was 40 years of 
age, secure a comfortable property, and live in the 
enjoyment of plenty, and happy associations. He 
believed farmers as happy and respectable a class 
as any in the community. They have more time 
for study and feflection, and less cares and anxie- 
ties than any other class. If we can make our 
young men believe this, home will be made more 
attractive and agreeable. 

Mr. Joszrn Surru, of Hadley, made a few re- 
marks in regard to the importance of educating 
farmers’ sons especially for that calling by provid-. 
ing schools and colleges for that purpose. He 
thought the present system of education led them 
to believe that other pursuits were preferable to 





pompares his condition with that of the farmers 


Mr. M. Hatz Surrn,of Boston, was next called on 
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for remarks. He looked upon the subject as one 
of great interest to the farmers of Mass. and New 
England. In order to make home attractive to 


children, he would de three things—lst, magnify 
the present power of home; 2d, dignify labor in 
the estimation of children ; 3d, endeavor by liber- 
al expenditure to meet the reasonable expectations 
and desires of the child, by making home happy, 
and the source of intellectual pleasures. 

First. The child should be made to feel all the 
hallowed associations of home, so that they will 
follow him through all the vicissitudes of life. He 
believed that there was nothing so endearing as 
the home of the farmer, upon the hillside, or by 
the stream, with their numberless quiet beauties. 
God has planted in us the power of. association, 
and the scenes of a loved home will be mentally 
present with us, through all the days of life. 
When men go abroad in pursuit of wealth, even 
to far distant climes and to novel scenes, and gain 
the object of their pursuit, what desire takes pos- 
session of their minds* Do not their hearts turn 


fondly to the memories of childhood, and as the 
crowning point of their career, de they not come 
back, and purchase the old homestead, there to 
spend their old age! 

Second. Our children should be taught the dig- 
nity of labor, for it is this which has made Massa- 


chusetts what she is. It is occupation that con- 
fers happiness, not wealth. An aged and wealthy 
merchant was once asked if he was not rich 
enough? He replied yes, and was then asked 
why he did not retire from business and enjoy that 
rest which he was so well able to afford? He re- 
plied that he could not live without something to 
do—idleness would make him crazy. He would 
have young men understand that if they would 
be happy, they must be industrious. Itis the pow- 
er and glory of Massachusetts. She can raise men 
and nations, because she dignifies toil. 


Third Cultivate taste, and the indications of 


respectability about home; make it more orna- 
mental, living less in the kitchen, and more in 
the parlor. We owe this to home, in order to give 
it those charming influences which distinguish 
our New England homes, and he thanked God for 
them, for they have given us the government 
and institutions under which we live. 

Mr. Sanozr, of Dover, urged and illustrated 
the efficiency of intellectual pleasures in making 
home attractive, Good reading is a great instru- 
ment for making our children love home. 

Dr. Envy, of Bridgewater, advocated at some 


length the utility of cultivafing bees as a means of 


rendering home more interesting. 


Mr. Corrtann, of Roxbury, said farmers should 
take more pains to interest themselves in the stud- 
ies and reading of their children. This would 
please the child, and make him feel that home is 


home. Many farmersare in the habit of spending 


their evenings at the village store, or some similar 
resort, instead of directing the studies of their 
sons. The son, without this stimulus, naturally 
becomes tired of studying,‘and prefers to go to 
the store also. The girls, too, should be made to 
love home, and not to look upon it as a place 
where churning and scrubbing only are to be done. 
They should be taught farming; and not be 
ashamed to know what stock is. They must. be 
educated, too, for woman is the standard in soei- 
ety, and young men, in mingling in society, if 
the standard is high, will be elevated, butif low, 
will go downward. i 

The homestead, too, should be made. to: look 
handsome—not like barns,and even worse;.as 
many of our farm-houses do. The power of beau- 
ty over the mind is great, and money spent’in 
beautifying the homestead will increase the at- 
tachment for that homestead, and is by no means 
thrown away. 

The sons should also be shown more liberality. 
Many of them, when they start in life, have, to 
purchase their time of their parents, and when.at 
home, work more like slaves or-hixed servante-- 
up before daylight, work all day, and. the last 
thing on their minds at night to.look after the 
stock before going to bed. 

Children should be taught to plant trees and 
flowers, and it will render their homes. dearer to 
them, and they will be more likely to remain in 
it. 

Mr. Brooks, of Princeton, said there had been 
remarks made which would lead one to, suppose 
that the farmer was a very miserable creature., He 
did not coincide with such remarks. Where can 
you find in the community a class whose homes are 
happier than farmers, and whose sonsand daugh- 
ters are fonderof home? He was well acquainted 
with all classes in society, and he had; rather as- 
|sociate with farmers than any other—they are fall 
as intelligent as any other,—they have not: taken 
their proper position in the community, it is true, 
but that is owing to ‘peculiarities in the moral 
character, which haye caused them to neglect their 
true position in society. Their failure to do this 
is owing to their not demanding a fair share of the 
profits of the community. He sells cheaper than 
he buys. He shrinks from the boisterous struggle 
for money which characterizes most other callings. 
When the farmer obtains his rightful share of the 
profits of the business of the community, they.can 
pay as good wages as merchants or manufacturers, 
and their children will stay at home, and not till 
then. They like home better than to go abroad. 
He appealed to farmers to insist on their share of 
the world’s wages. 

Mr. Brooks contended, farther, that farming 
was profitable, and declared that he could make- 
more money off an acre of corn in Mass., than in 
any Western State. He would defy any one to 
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controvert this. So also of pork, it can be raised} 9. Sheep,—can they be advantageously kept on 
more profitably here than there. our farms; if so, the kind best for this purpose? 
Major Wazexer, of Framingham, said he had| 10. Grain crops,—wheat, rye, barley and oate— 
heard that Mr. Brooks had run his farm all out,| their value as compared with Indian corn, and as 
and wanted to sell. He wished to know if it was} preparatives for grass. 
a fact. 11. Forest Trees,—can they be advantageously 
Mr. Brooxs replied that he desired to sell, sim-| cultivated—if so, what varieties, and in what 
ply because he was getting old. As to his farm|manncr? 
being run out, he scorned to praise it, but was| 11. In what manner can the State most effect- 
‘perfectly willing to have any one examine it. He| ually advance the interests of the farmer? 
commenced with fifty acres, and two cows, and| It is expected that Dr. Joseru Reynowps, of 
now had 150, with 40 head of cattle and one| Concord, will lecture at the next meeting: Sub- 
horse, having added to his land twice, and to his|ject:— Vegetable Chemistry. 
stock ten times. The land was originally worth 
$20 per acre ; he now obtains interest on a value For the New England Farmer. 


of $200 per acre. He considered his farm worth CORN, COBS, AND GRINDING. 
about $5000 or $6000, and he could clear $500| If the value of cobs for feeding to horses and 
or $600 a year from it free of all expenses. mer is ne et ina ie ight, it euch § 

Major Wueeier said he was happy to hear|™e that many who now attribute the en a 
the statement. He did not believe the story when ty ad he por bara = ae ee Fug aa » 
it was told him. As he was an enthusiastic as-|)°, 


se the Farmer,)will come to the conclusion that. mil- 
serter of the profitableness of farming, it had been| Jers, even, are more honest than they are always 


brought as an argument against him, and he|acknowledged to be,—in this State where 1 qt. 

made the inquiry for that cause. extra is allowed by law for cracking and grind- 
Mr. Summon Brown was then called on for bt we -_— fo mill, _ a] to 12 bhis A 

remarks, but excused himself, by saying that his} .).1) Ax, ‘ 


a“ ry shelled corn, for which 24 qts. of corn must be 
premeditated ‘‘thunder,”’ had been anticipated) paid for gri ding. Now, according to the state- 
by those who had already spoken. He expressed| ment of ‘“f.W.,”’ an accomplished and honest mil- 


a wish to hear from the Western part of the ler of long experience, the 24 bhls. of ears will 





State, and alluded to Hon. Wa. B. Caznoun, as|™2ke about 20 of cracked corn, for which 60 qts. 
being able to respond. Mr. Calhoun, however, of shale’. comm. yanat be pail Sex gene... SEP 


. 2 fifths of this 60 qts.,or 36 qts. (the cob only shrink- 
excused himself by pleading the lateness of the ing in the mn’ of shelled corn must be paid 


hour, it being nine o’clock, but expressed a wil-|for the grinding of 12 bhls. shelled corn and 8 
lingness to respond on some future oceasion. bhls. of cracked cobs, which will again shrink in 
Gov. Washburn then read the following list of Ip a said i . ane — — for which 
subjects prepared by the Executive Committee for Now, upon this supposition, which I think is 
discussion at thecoming meetings, and the meet-| correct, does not every one “pay too much for his 
ing adjourned: whistle,’’ when he whistles through a bag of cob 
1. Is the increased culture of Indian Corn, wor-| meal to make his cows fatten upon the music ? 
thy the attention of the farmers of this Common-| 20 any man imagine that 3 qts. of shelled corn 
wealth ? oe wan no se than 32 a. of cob — 
. Who among our farmers would pay me a bushe 
2. Can anything be done to make the home of] of shelled corn for every eleven bushels of cob 
the farmer more attractive ;—and to retain the sons| meal I will furnish? If such a contract could be 
of the farmer in this employment? made, a mill for the purpose can be made profita- 
3. Plows and Plowing,—taking into view the| ble J pe ane a and town, doing noth- 
form of the plow,—the time and manner of using] ™8 SU} grinding cobs. , F 
it, and all incidents connected therewith. a an nner fet merere Sane toes, Ne 
* . .. |from an average of the cracked corn, which is 
4. Manures,—preparation and application) far from true in many, if not most cases. FE have 
thereof; including improved fertilizers. often seen the ‘‘toll corn,’’ and seen it taken, and 
5. Vegetable products,—such as carrots, beets,|80 common is the thing that purchasers oftener 
turnips, &c., their value as feed for stock, com- aed 80 cents for corn at the mills than 70 cents 
. rom the farm. Many mills will average § to 3 
pases with hey and corn. clear corn in the toll instead of 3-5, in the above 
6. Dairy products,—what class of animals is ; 


supposition. 
best fitted for the making of Lutter and cheese, ow I am not trifling with cobs, but reasoni 


and what is the best mode of feeding for these pur-|a little upon paying corn to get cobs ground. 
poses ? believe in the value of cobs when soaked or steeped 
7. Culture and preservation of fruits. over the fire and the toll corn ground and sprink- 
: - | led on them, and then fed to cows, liquor and all. 
8. Neat-Cattle,—what is the best method of im- . : 
‘ : Such use of cobs is a saving of all. 
proving the stock of animals to be kept on our| A man at 100 cents per day in winter will thresh 
farms! 40 bhis. corn per day with a flail. Take 24 cents 
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bhl. from your toll corn, and yo 
a= in hand. 4 


Exportations or Breap Srurrs.—The Courier| fades away by an insensibl 
and Enquirer says that ‘since September Ist,|etable, and t 


there have been exported to Europe alone, from|dom. Element also co: 
this country, 1,1 





TRADE AND SPADE. 


BY CHARLES MACKAY. 
Between two friends in days of old 
A bitter strife began, 
And Father Spade with Brother Trade 
Disputed man to man. 
“*You’re vain, undutiful and proud,” 
Said Spade with flashing eyes, 
“You earn your thousands while I starve ; 
You mock my children’s cries ; 
You ride in state with lordly looks ; 
You dwell in bower and hall ; 
You speak of me reproachfully, 
And honor in my fall. 
$o from this hour, in shine or shower, 
We'll learn to live apart ; 
I ruled the earth ere you were bora, 
I cast you from my heart.” 


And Trade lost temper in his pride; 
ile uttered words of scorn ; 

“You do not know the ways of men, 
Amid your sheep and corn ; 

You doze away the busy day, 
Nor think how minutes run; 

Go put your shoulder to the work, 
And do as I have done. 

You’ve all the earth to yield your wealth— 
Both corn and pasture land ; 

I only ask a counting house, 
A room whereon to stand. 

And from this hour in shine or shower, 
We'll learn to live alone ; 

Wl do without you well enosgh— 
The world shall be my own !” 


And thus they wrangled night and day, 
Unfair, like angry men, 

‘Till things went wrong between them both, 
And would not right again. 

But growing wiser in distress, 
Each grasped the other’s hand : 

“Twas wrong,” said Spade, “to rail at Trade ; 
He loves me in the land.” 

And Trade as freely owned his fault; 
“T’ve been unjust,” he said, 

**To quarrel with the good old man, 
‘Who grows my daily bread. 

Long may we flourish, Trade and Spade, 
In city and in plain? 

‘The people starve while we dispute— 
We must not part again.” 


And all the people sang for joy, 
To see their good accord, 

While Spade assembled all his sons 
And piled his plenteous board. 

Hie fed them on the best ef fare, 
Untaxed the foaming ale, 

And prayed in England’s happy shore 
That Trade may never fail ; 

And busy Trade sent fleets of ships 
To every sea and strand, 

And built his mills and factories 
O’er all the prospering land. 

And so we'll sing God save the Queen! 
And {ong may Brother Spade, 

For sake of both the rieh and peor, 
Dnite with Brother Trade. 





u have the! bushels wheat; and 650,000 bushels corn: Of 
G. F. N. 


this immense business, this city has probably more 
than three-quarters. About one million barre 
of flour will be pein Rene Sa 
and two millions and one-half of corn. 
Only seventy thousand barrels flour have been ex- 
rted to all foreign countries from Boston since 
ptember Ist. Of the great geen of bread- 
stuffs landed there, but a small part is shipped 
away. Nearly all is sold for home consumption. 





THE SYMMETRY OF THE SOLAR SYS- 
TEM. 


The following is part of an article, by Samvzt 
E. Cows, formerly of Portsmouth, N.H. We 
copy it from the National Intelligencer, in which 
paper Mr. Cowes has published several articles re- 
cently, of a nature too abstruse, perhaps, to in- 
terest the general reader; suggesting new and 
startling views of the laws of motion of the heay- 
enly bodies. Mr. Cowes is a self-educated man, 
and an original thinker. His reverence for anti- 
quity is not,like that of some scholars, so profound 
as to obscure his own reason. The student of 
astronomy or natural philosophy will find in all 
the articles from the pen of this gentl vig- 
or and freshness which does not usually belong to 
writers on these subjects. 


Ail our readers will, we know, be pleased with 
what follows: 


‘*A)l forms resemble, yet none is the same as 
another ; and the whole of the living points to a 
deep hidden law—points to a sacred riddle.” _ 

Whatis symmetry! If we draw lines on a piece 
of paper, and before the ink is dry, fold the paper 
in the middle of the random scratches of the pen, 
the lines will be repeated on the opposite side, and 
a symmetrical figure is the result; because, how- 
ever irregular and confused were the lines as at 
first e, each line has imprinted itself opposite, 
and there ensues a balance of parts which consti- 
tutes symmetry. 

Asymmetrical building has the same height, the 
same length, and the same finish and a 
on each side ef the central line. The architect 
has repeated his work without a variation of plan ; 
he has enlarged the edifice without a change of 
the constructive idea he formed. One part is wise- 
ly constructed, and the wisely constructed whole 
lis a repetition ef perfect parts. Itis, therefore, 

congruity resulting from unity of design which 
gives the s etry of structure. ; 

In works of Nature this congruity and unity of 
design is exhibited in a most wonderful manner. 
We observe etry where; as the Bible 
declares, ‘‘all things are double, ene against an- 
other.’’ The limbs of an animal are i $ 
its body on one side of the medial line is the coun- 
wr of the body on the other side ; one animal 
is the type of another of the same family. This 
congruity extends between families, races, perm 
and orders of the animal kingdom. The ani 
egradation into the veg- 
vegetable into the mineral king- 
d to element, and 





000 barrels flour; 4,750,000! this world itself to other worlds; one division 
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of the solar to another group of the en 
and t t system itself corresponds to 

he other iyeterea of oplistes which revolve around 
a centre of the universe. There is no break 
in the creation—no disjointed members—no isola- 
tion of parts. One style or general character 
subdues the most varying into the common expres- 
sion. Creation‘is an extension of divine wisdom ; 
the most minute part is perfect, and the general 
me is a repetition of these perfect parts. 
ymmetry is, then, the many signatures of the one 
archety seal; it is the participation of all 
+n af in the pervading and immutable wisdom of 


The study of the symmetry of the solar system 
is the p work of "the ro see me and ail his 
researches in this direction will bring to him a due 
reward. He can know of remote worlds because 
he knows of this world. He can estimate the mag- 
nitudes, distances, and periods of afar-off spheres, 
because there are magnitudes, distances, and pe- 
riods which he can measure. He can appreciate 
the beauty and sublimity of the heavens, because 
he feels the beauty and sublimity of that part of 
creation which lies open to his eye. 

Could our view embrace the solar system at one 
glance, were the full depths of space thrown open 
upon us in awful sublimity, re-echoing in our ears 
‘tall things are double one against another.”’ But 
ou w 1s limited; the glory of the heavens lies 
buried in the obscurity of” distance. We must look 
around and about us, and comprehending the vis- 
ible objects, ascend by toilsome steps Sen the 
minute to the grand—the unknown from the 
known, every day widening the horizon and en- 
larging the view, 

t us recall the symmetry of one simple wild 
flower of the myriads of such growing in the fields, 
forest, and on the mountain tops. The segments 
of its cup, of its petals, of its stamen, of its style, 
are regular, equal, and alike ; every part of it has 
a > eye see part ; even the tints and shades of 
color on one side are repeated on the other side. 
We could draw the flower reconstructing it from 
one of its smallest divisions. 

Again, a leaf declares the form of the tree on 
which it grew. Its petiole or foot-stalk is an an- 
alogue of the trunk of the tree from the ground 
to int of the offset of its firat branches. The 
veins of the leaf, as they extend from the centre 
or the midrib vein, shoot out at the same angle as 
shoot out the branches from the stem of the tree ; 
and the veins are whirled, reticulated, or other- 
wise distributed as are the branches.* A leaf thus 
gives a miniature drawing of its parent tree ; it 
writes down in its tiny page the character of the 
great vegetable organization of which it is a mi- 
nute appendage. 

Compare the leaves ot two strawberry plants, 
one being a red, the other-a white berry; both 
leaves are of the same form, serrated alike, and of 
the same shade of , but on the apex of the 
one leaf there will be found a red dot, while in 
the same position on the other leaf will be seen a 
or dot, as marks or indices of the color of the 

it. 

Cuvier could reconstruct an animal froma small 
fragment of one of its bones, and teach of its 
habits and food, and generally of its character. 
The bit of bone under his eye grew to the perfect 
bone; the skeleton appeared re-clad with its flesh, 


and the muscle seemed to be covered with a skin, 
spotted and colored as when the animal a thousand 
years ago had made the forest to tremble beneath 
its cry. The character of tle animal can be known 
because this character is written down on every 
limb, member, and part of its body. 

They who seck to know of the Remedy of the 
spheres have been ridiculed ‘‘as men of prurient 
imaginations.’’ But something more than fancy 
is required. Stern science and laborious deduc- 
tions are the onlyavenues to this knowledge. The 
footsteps of men like Cuvier must be followed. 
Knowing a part of the solar system, cven one 
sphere—as a leaflet of the tree whose branches cov- 
er the heavens—knowing some one phase of the 
great law which binds together the brotherhood of 
worlds, it is possible for the mind of man to con- 
ceive, for him to see with the inner eye what in- 
struments can never measure, what telescopes can 
never reveal—the solar system as a perfect sym- 
metrical whole. 

This world is wisely made, and the far-off Ne 
tune is in symmetry with it. The position of the 
Moon relatively to the Earth was wisely deter- 
mined ; so the distance of the group of the sattel- 
lites of Neptune bears one and the same relation 
to its primary. As there is a known proportion 
between the periods and distances of the planets, 
so is there also a fixed proportion between their 
magnitudes and distances. One fact must be used 
to evolve other facts; and these again to make 
known some truth at a greater distance, until the 
solar system is reconstructed in the human mind. 

‘‘That which the human mind demands to know, 
what it resolves to attain it never fails to discoy- 
er.”’ Truth often lies nearer to us than we su 
pose. But is there any present attempt among the 
astronomers of the day to push the iuquiry for 
new manifestations of the symmetry of the spheres? 

Astronomers watch for the return of comets in- 
to the fields of the telescope. They discover new 
planets and asteroids; they compute the elements 
of orbits; they whole lives in mathematical 
abstrusities, buried up in wise drawn calculations 
of —— perturbations. They find what the 
seek. Newton, in their opinion, has attained a 
the principles that can ever be attained. In their 
own language, ‘‘Newton seized the golden ke 
which ~~ x the mysteries of the universe an 
holds it in. an iron grasp.’”’ Nothing is left ‘for 
them to discaver, no truth for them to evolve; and 
since the days of Newton not one general principle 
of physical astronomy, manifesting the simple maj- 
esty of the heavens, has been disclosed. 

We have full faith that there is to be built upa 
philosophy of the heavens opening to the human 
mind a distinct view of the rn of this al- 
most boundless creation of God ; for this great sys- 
tem of worlds is but as one world, is as one crea~ 
tion, the limbs of the members of which, though 
stretched out in infinite space, are in harmony one 
with the other; their magnitudes and distances 
growing out of each other so directly that the 
magnitude and motion of the Sun, as the central 
body, being known, the magnitudesand motions of 
every revolving sphere to the most minute satellite 
of the farthest nme may be also obtained, the 
whole being the seamless vestur8 of the creative 
wisdom of God, 

Astronomers ;haye rested long enough on the 





triumphs of the Keplers and Newtons of former 
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Honor to their me ! Let such never 
be mentioned but with heartfelt reverence! But 
there is work yet tobe done: new truth yet to be 
attained. If the work is not done in the present 
age, if the further truth is not attained by the 
living, future ages and coming astronomers will 
not permit the science to remain as it was left b 
Newton two hundred years ago. Recall the pats 
of Newton at the close of his Principia: ‘‘In the 
preceding books I have laid down principles not 
philosophical but mathematical ; such, to wit, as 

ou may build your reasoning upon in philosoph- 
ical matters.’’ He foresaw to what his mathemat- 
ical system would lead ; as the seer and prophet, 
@ vision rose before him of the true philosophy of 
the heavens, of which his laborious and abstruse 
calculations werg the scaffolding. 
We reverence the Arys, Adams, and Le Verriers 


of Europe—the Pierces, Maurys, and Mitchels of 


our own country. Their minds are accute and 
their labors truly praiseworthy ; their observations 
give a knowledge of the past, present, and future 
ponions of the spheres, and are highly valuable. 

t is the extended eye-sight. Their abstruse cal- 
culations, too, are indispensable. They make the 
courses of the stars, otherwise invisible, to be as 
golden wires across the heavens. 

But this is not all. There is another depart- 
ment in astronomical science for other purposes— 
purposes less worldly utilitarian, but far more val- 
uable, and demanding the use of other faculties of 
the mind. We want not a science shut up in ob- 
servatories, hidden from the common eye in the 
abstrusities of mathematics, and comprehended on- 
ly by those who devote there whole lives to the 
study, but an astronomy that appeals to cultivated 
men and to intelligent women; an astronomy which 
will bring the human into connexion with the 


Divine, which will develope the creative power of 


man, that he may be in sympathy with the form 
and fashion of the universe; that he may be able 
to place his tiny footsteps in the track through 
which the creative power of God has . 

There is a power in astronomy which has not 
been developed; there is a light in the science 
which is yet to cheer and brighten the common 
mind, to elevate it to the contemplation of the 
boundless power of the Creator of worlds ; so that 
when men look up tothe heavens, seeing there the 
almost infinite number of spheres dotted down on 
boundless space, when, in the stillness of the night, 
they behold worlds in number without end, each 
one filled with life, intelligence, and happiness, the 
thought may rush into their minds that this vast 
creative power has beer and is now in action for 
beings like them; not only that they might eat 
and drink and die, but that, dwelling in the edi- 
fice of God, they may have the high and the ex- 
quisite joy of hearing from the stars of the glory 
of God, and of learning from them of the simple 
majesty of His handywork in the heavens. 

8. E. C. 
* This is stated in a paper read before the “British Associa- 


tion” as true of one hundred and ten species of trees which the 
author of the article had examined. 





Dertu or Roots.—Linus Cons, of Michigan, 
states in Moore’s New Yorker, as the result of all 
his examinations, that he has invariably found the 
roots of grass, grain, vegetables, fruit and forest 
trees, occupying all the soil, no matter what was 
its depth. He has taken out stumps where the 


roots penetrated a hard clay more than eight feet, 
and has gathered wheat roots by the ’ 
in a drain more than three feet beneath the sur 
face. He hence infers that the deeper ‘the .soil 
on" plowed, and rendered friable and fertile, 
the better. 


CRYSTAL PALACE AWARDS. 
The awards of the juries of the New York Orys- 
tal Palace have been published. Medals and “hon - 
orable mentions” appear to have boen scattered 
with a very liberal hand. The whole number of 
silver medals is 115. Of bronze medals there are 
1185, while 1210 exhibitors (or articles) receive 
the more simple distinction of an honorable men- 
tion. The greatest number of silver medals’ falls 
to the lot of the United States. The next country 
in rank is France, which has 15; while Great 
Britain has 9, Germany 5, and Switzerland, Aus- 
tria and Italy one each. Of the bronze medals, 
the United States has 505, Great Britain 143, 
France 153, Germany 106, Prussia 30, Belgium 
10, Switzerland 29, Holland 12, Austria 18, Italy 
and Sardinia 44, British Possessions 26. 
Of the silver and bronze medals awarded, 115 
were given to New England. Massachusetts takes 
57 of these medals, and 42 ‘honorable mentions.” 
The following is a list of the Massachusetts con- 
tributors to whom silver medals were awarded: » 
Ruggles, Nourse, Mason & Co., Boston and Wor- 
eester, Mass., for the scientific principles which have 
been practically perfected by Samuel A. Knox, their 
Artist, and adapted to the series of Sod and Stubble 
Plows, exhibited by them. 
Adams, 8. & J., Boston, for Standing Printing 


Tress. 

Ames, James T., Chicopee, for Eccles’ Patent Ging- 
ham Looms. 

Whipple, John A., for Crystalotypes, a new art, 


The following is a list of the Massachusetts con- 
tributors of agricultural implements, to whom 
bronze medals were awarded : 


Massachusetts Shovel Co., Worcester, Sumner Bal- 
com, Agent, for Kimball’s Patent Shovels, with mal- 
leable iron sockets. ( 
Ruggles, Nourse, Mason & Co., Boston and Wor- 
cester, for Armsby’s Patent Corn Sheller,and for the 
general assortmentef Agricultural,Horticultural and 
Dairy Implements of their own manufacture. 

Ames, bliver & Sons, North Easton, for a case of 
heavy Shovels and Spades. 

Partridge, Henry, Medfield, for a very superior col- 
lection of Potato Rakes and Manure Forks. 

Ruggles, Nourse, Mason & Co,, Boston and Wor- 
cester, for Perry’s Patent Meat Cutter; for a Vegeta- 
ble Cutter; for the Double Sod and Subsoil ‘Plow, im- 
proved by the application of the principle diseovered 
by Knox. 

*¢Honorable mention” was awarded to the fol- 
lowing citizens of this State, for agricultural im- 
plements, &c. : 

Dennis, John H., Boston, for a Bee. Hive. 

Knox, Samuel A., Boston for his principle in the 
Mechanism of Plows, &c.,and fora new Seed Drilling 
Machine, 

Old Colony Iron Company,Taunton, for a beautiful 
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case of good looking Shovels and Spades of steel and| 
ellow metal. 

. Phelps, E. W. & Co., Westfield, for premium Com- 
bination Bee Hive. 

Rugg, Amos, Montague, for improved bent Hand 
Ha Rakes. 

codes, Nourse, Mason & Co., Boston and Wor- 
cester, for a neat chest with assortment of Horticul- 
tural Tools; for Sausage Fillers, in consideration of} 
their superior mechanism; for a Horse Hoe, and for 
the superior workmanship of their Plows; also for 
Combination Pumps, Drawing Knives, &c. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
POUDRETTE. 

‘I have heard something said about a kind of 
manure got up at New York city. I understand 
that it is the filth, night-manure, &c., &c., of the 
city, which is collected by a company, and manu- 
factured somehow and sent off in barrels. It is 
said to be second to no other substance as a ma- 
nure. Please tell me what you know of it, and 
its cost per barrel ?”’ 

Remarxs.—Poudrette is manufactured from the 
materials mentioned above, principally night-soil, 
however, and is sold in small quantities at $2,00 
a barrel—something less for a number of barrels. 
It is a powerful fertilizer, and held in such esteem 
by the most intelligent cultivators, as to make a 
demand greater than the supply. If you address 
“The Lodi Manufacturing Company, New York 
City,’”’ your order will reach the persons engaged 
in the sale of the article. 


SOWING MEADOWS TO GRASS. 


I am about ditching and clearing the moss, 
breaks, bushes, &c., from a tract of low, boggy 
meadow, and am spreading the mud that comes 
out of the ditches upon the surface. After it is 
finished, I should like to know what kind of grass 
seed I shall sow, or what would probably be the 
most suitable for such meadow ? 

West Hardwick, Jan., 1854. A Supscrreer. 


Remarxs.—As far as you go with your meadow, 
reclaim thoroughly, and you will find double the 
profit in it. Plow, if possible, but if not, bog 
deep, gather and burn the roots, hassocks, &c., 
scatter the ashes, level the whole and sow seed the 
same as for upland—herd’s grass, red-top, and in 
the March following, a little clover seed. We 
mention these grasses because they are all good 
and hardy, and in our present state of knowledge 
of the grasses, the best, perhaps, we can use. But 
that there are other grasses of equal or greater 
value, we are strongly inclined to believe, and we 
greatly need some well authenticated tests of their 
relative merits. The grasses vary widely in the 
proportions of their nutritive properties, as well 
as other plants. In 100 grains of rye grass, there 
are65 parts of mucilage or starch and 8 parts of 
sugar, the remainder being bitter and saline mat- 
ter ; in the meadow cat’s-tail, or herd’s grass, 74 
parts starch, and 10 sugar; in white clover in 





flower, 77 parts starch and 2 sugar ; in red clover 


in flower, 79 starch and 8 sugar ; and in the mea- 
dow oat, 80 starch and 10 of sugar. 

In what we have said, we take it for granted 
that you have drained properly—that is, have so 
far ascertained the wants of the land as not to 
take the water off too far from the surface on one 
hand, or suffering it to rise too high on the other. 
Draining, is by no means an operation of the 
hands alone ; without the aid of science, it often 
proves detrimental, rather than a benefit. 


HOW TO USE GUANO. 

“If you will inform me how toapply guano 
the best to promote our common crops, you will 
confer a favor on myself, and I doubt not on many 
others beginning to use it.” 

Remarxs.—Pound it fine, mix with loam, moist 
sand or meadow muck, one part guano to four of 
the muck or loam. Mingle it thoroughly and ap- 
ply as much as would make one gill of the gua- 
no to the hill. If you use it for the garden, steep’ 
it in water and sprinkle with the watering-pot. 
See Monthly Farmer vol. 4, p. 214, and vol. 5, pp. 
12, 25,30, 100, 148, 155, 160 and 254. 


- 





CRUELTY TO HORSES. 

The Eastern Mail, Waterville, Maine, hasa cap- 
ital article, on this subject, of which the following 
is @ part :— 

‘Passing a blacksmith’s shop, some time since, 
we stopped to admire a beautiful horse belonging 
to Mr. 8., as it stood waiting for a set of shoes. 
No wonder that horse was a pet—and none but a 
bold man would dare abuse him in the presence of 
his owner. When the flies made him a little res- 
tive at the driving of the first nail, the smith flew 
into a passion, and dealt blow after blow with his 
hammer, with the fury of a madman. The owner 
did not know how that blood eame upon his horse’s 
nose, or those bunches upon his ribs—but we did. 

It is doubtless a legal question—it is certainly a 
moral one—how far a man has a right to vent hi 
fury upon a ‘balky’ or a vicious horse. We say 
fury, because nothing renders a passionate man so 
frantic as a contrary horse. We have seen a mere 
looker-on turn pale with anger; while the man 
with the whip would foam at the mouth likea 
rabid dog. To those who have not seen it, this is, 
beyond credit; to those who have, it is strange. 
For such men the law against cruelty to animals 
was provided ; and upon all such itis the positive 
—, of the ministers of the law to see it exe- 
cuted.”’ 





tr The Granrre Farmer, Manchester, N. H., 
has been enlarged, united with the Monthly Visit- 
or, and secured the services of Levi Barruerr, 
Esq., of Warner, as Associate Editor. Mr. B. 
is a good farmer, and vigorous writer, as all who 
have read his articles in the Journalof Agricul- - 
ture well know. He understands Chemistry in 
its relations to agriculture better than most of us 
who are interested in the subject. We have no 
doubt his articles will give great additional value 
to the Farmer. 
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For the New England Farmer. 


FARMING IN NEW ENGLAND—No. 2. 


The great obstacles to the successful prosecu- 
tion of agriculture in New England, are generall 
sup to be our hard soil and unfavorable ch- 
mate. But as these obstacles are triumphantly 
surmounted by many of our farmers, it proves that 
they can be by others; and that our rea/ difficulties 
are more recondite and farther removed from the 
— apprehension. Two or three of these will 

specified, and one of them I believe to be the 
moving, nomadic character of our population. I 
do not know thatthe data can anywhere be found, 
which would show precisely what proportion of the 
farms in New England are now owned by the de- 
scendants of their earliest proprietors. From a 
somewhat extensive observation, and considerable 
reflection on the subject, I am satisfied that but a 
small per centage of our farms,are now in the hands 
of the families, which felled the forests which 
originally covered them. In very many cases 
they have been sold, and re-sold, and sol in, 
and their original proprietors and all their de- 
seendants have alike disappeared from among us. 
This spirit of restlessness, of dissatisfaction with 
our present condition, and desire to improve it b 
change, is attempted to be sanctified by calling it 
the spirit of the age, or indomitable Yankee enter- 
heer The rich prairies of the West, the ‘‘base- 

ess fabric’’ of the golden visions of California, or 

a tempting clerkship of three hundred a year on 
Washington Street or Broadway, have exerted a 
most disastrous influence on everything like per- 
manence and progressive increase in the farming 
operations of New England. In Great Britain, 
nce, Flanders and Germany, where agriculture 

is carried to greater perfection than anywhere 
else, there exists among theowners of the soil, the 
strongest possible attachment to the freeholds, 
great or small, which they cultivate, and which 
their fathers for centuries cultivated before them. 

This strong and laudable attachment to one’s 
earliest home, the play-ground of his infancy, 
the scene of his youthful labors, the arbor of his 
wedded love, the nursery of his children, and the 
sepulchre of his fathers, which is native to ever 
human heart, has long been violated by the mi- 

tory habits of New England: and this viola- 
tion of so sacred a tie has inflicted an incalcula- 
ble injury on the persevering industry and cumu- 
lative prosperity of our farmers. esd Park 
tells us how strong this natural love for the spot 
of one’s birth is in the heart of the African negro; 
‘‘To him no water is sweet but that which is 
drawn from his own well, and no shade refreshing 
but the tabba tree of his native dwelling. 
When carried into captivity, he never ceases to 
languish during his exile, seizes the first moment 
to escape, rebuilds with haste his fallen hut, and 
exults to see the smoke ascend again from his na- 
tive village.’’ In France, the same feeling is ob- 
served, and Arthur Young long ago remarked that 
it “continues undiminished in strength, though 
the freehold is reduced to the fraction of a tree.’ 
Bishop Heber tells us that in Ceylon, the attach- 
ment of the cultivators to their little properties 
is such, that ‘‘it is not unusual to see a man the 
proprietor of the hundred and fiftieth part of a 
single tree.” In Canada, too, this local attach- 
ment among the habitans of French descent still 





come excessive in older countries, 


operates with such-force, that population multi- 
ries inward not outward, and cultivators divide 
and subdivide their freeholds among their children, 
and cultivate them more and more highly from 
generation to generation. 

Now, although this feeling has at be- 

ere 
fetters enterprise and compresses the range of the 
intellectual powers, it is quite certain that we 
have long been going off into the opposite ex- 
treme. ith us almost every man is anxious to 
sell his farm, or cut it up into building lots. The 

pers are crowded with advertisements of ‘Farms 
be Sale ;’? many are sold which are never adver- 
tised, and many more would be, if purchasers 
could be found. It would seem from this popular 
movement as if there were about to be a general 
exodus of the farming population of New England 
—a a of almost the entire class to some fa- 
bled garden of Hesperides in Wisconsin, or some 
El Dorado in Australia. Multitudes are anxious 
to convert their farms into cash—to realize, as the 
phraseis ; and after selling out their paternal acres 
and investing the proceeds in articles or projects 
of moonshine, of which there are always enough 
at hand, they,in theend, begin to realize that they 
are fools, and that they will be likely to die in 
the poor-house. Not a few of our farmers seem 
to be cousins to the “ apo at the tee who 
cultivate farms only for the purpose of making 
some im seveiionting and of sling them to the. 
first bidder, to dash into a wilderness still more 
Western, and try the experiment over again. Or, 
to use a more appropriate similitude, they rather 
resemble the wandering Arab, who settles down 
upon one oasis till he erhausts it, and then re- 
moves to another, to repeat the same impoverish- 
ing process. The Bedoweens of the desert are + 
not very celebrated for agricultural thrift, and 
the Bedoweens of New England, with good rea- 
son, are not much more so. 

Further views of the subject will soon follow. 

Waltham, Feb., 1854. D. ©. 
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WHEAT---45 BUSHELS PER ACRE. 

Mr. Brown :—Knowing that facts are better 
than theory, to convince the understanding, I al- 
‘luded, in a former communication to the fact of 
having raised about fifteen bushels of wheat on fif- 
ty-four square rods of ground, or at the rate of 
nearly forty-five bushels to the acre. 

You ask me to give the details of my manage- 
ment. You shall have them, though they may 
not be so definite in some things as I should like— 
and here I would say, that it was not in 1853, but 
51, that I raised the wheat alluded to. My usual 
mode is to break up the ground and manure and 
plant it two years; and then to seed down with 
wheat, barley or oats. When with wheat, I put 
on more or less ashes, and by this means I usually 
succeed in raising fair, and sometimes large crops 
of wheat. 

The piece of ground on which I raised the fif- 
teen bushels, was ona hill gently sloping south— 
soil deep and warm—plowed, and planted with 
potatoes the first year, with five loads of stable 
manure spread over it. The second year, plowed 
in five loads of unfermented manure, and put six 





of well rotted manure in the hill and planted with 
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corn. Crops heavy both years. The third year, 
and sowed about t pecks of wheat the 
t week in May, plowed and fine. Fine- 
ness of pulverization I consider very essential to 
insure a good crop. Levelled the furrows with 
2 light harrow, sowed and harrowed once each 
way. Ido not like torun over my fields when 
I get them plowed up light and fine, with too man 
such things as_harrows, brush, rollers, &c. So 
take that which does the work best with the least 
trouble. When the wheat had got up two or three 
inches, I sowed on about six bushels of ashes just 
before a light shower. Harvested about the first 
week in September. My hired man, who was a 
Canadian, remarked to me when reaping it, that 
he had ‘‘rept a great deal of wheat in Carnada, 
but this was the huvicst he ever seed.’’ And in 
fact.it was the heaviest that I ever saw. The 
straw was not so tall or so large as I have seen a 
great many times. It was stiff, hard and small, 
so that it did not lodge at all, notwithstanding it 
was very thick and the heads so heavy. The wheat 
was very nice and pane. The amount might be 
a trifle more, or a trifle less than fifteen bushels; it 
was not measured very exact. 

We have raised at the rate of between thirty and 
forty bushels to the acre before. The kind of 
wheat which I sowed is vay superior, and is said 
to have been brought from the vicinity of Hudson’s 
Bay; I know not with what truth. I think much 
of fine pulverization, and ashes, for growing wheat, 

, in fact for growing any kind of crop. Ihave made 
quite a number of experiments with ashes, gyp- 
sum, lime, &c. The experiments generally turn 
in favor of ashes. i. T. W. 

Marlboro’, N. H. 
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BEE-CULTURE-—No. 2. 


It is evident to every experienced apiarian that 
bee-culture is carried on toa very limited extent 
* in this country, compared with the facilities which 
are afforded for its most successful prosecution. 
As he looks abroad on our cultivated fields, upon 
our hills and valleys extending from Mexico to 
Canada, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
something like a painful sensation comes over him 
as he is or ge to witness an entire loss of vast 
quantities of honey on every side, which, without 
injury to any one, might be gathered, if bees in 
sufficient numbers wére eet at work under a prop- 
erand well regulated system of bee-culture. Here 
he discovers a vast source of wealth, the smallest 
fractional part of which has scarcely been secured. 
This state of the case brings to his mind most forci- 
bly the causes which operate to produce this re- 
sult. These causes I shall denominate, 
OBSTACLES TO BEE-CULTURE. 

The first which I shall name is the want of ad- 
equate knowledge in reference to the peculiar hab- 
its and economy of the Honey Bee. 

It is not at all surprising that very little should 
be known relative to the nature and operations of 

, when we consider the circumstances in which 
they have been placed, or the mode of culture 
which has been adopted. The bee-hive has been, 
to a great extent, a dark apartment. There are 
commendable exceptions to this, but they are few 
and far between. By far the great majority of 
hives now in use are as dark phi as far removed 


from the i tion of the bee-keeper as the cave 
in which the hyena dwells. Travel in almost 
direction and enumerate the hives which are thus 
dark, and at the same time mark those which/are 
80 constructed as to give the keeper eyen a tolera- 
ble view of the interior, and you will find the pro- 
portion of the latter compared with the former 
extremely small. In many instances those which 
pretend to give us a view of the interior are so ill 
adapted to this purpose as only to tantalize our 
earnest search after further light and knowledge. 
Add to this darkness of the hive another fact, viz.: 
that a majority of bee-keepers read very little and 
reflect less, and experiment less upon their bees, 
and you have a solution of this matter, or can un- 
derstand why it is that such erroneous views are 
extensively laa at and absolute ignorance also 
where enlightened views ought to be entertained. 
I have often been surprised at the degree of ig- 
norance which exists among persons who have 
been bee-keepers for years. Some of them know 
as little respecting their peculiar habits as if they 
had never = t them. ao circumstances @ 
very serious obstacle exists to the adoption of any 
enlightened and successful system of bee-culture, 
and this obstacle is not to be removed except by 
an application to the appropriate remedy or reme- 
dies. Hives are to be differently construeted. In- 
formation is to be sought. Experiments are to be 
made. In other words, a different mode of bee- 
culture is to be adopted. Such a result can be 
anticipated only in connexion with adequate 
knowledge in reference to Becology. 
North Bridgewater. 
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MORE LIGHT WANTED. 


Mr. Eprror :—I think much of your paper. I 
have in my care a few acres of good land, and 
wish to make it all produce at the best possible 
advantage. I wish for more light. What is the 
best mode for a poor man to pursue in regard to 
making his land produce the most with the least 
labor and expense? Please give information to 
one who beholds the light just beaming, what is 
the best mode of laymg round cobble stones for 
fence ? Josian A. Frenca. 
North Clarendon, Vt. 


Remarxs.—Here is a fine opportunity for some 
of our correspondents of experience to increase the 
‘light just beaming’’ upon the endeavors of the 
inquirer. 





For the New England Farmer. 


OYSTER SHELL LIME. 


Mr. Eprror:—In your paper of Dec. 3d, the 
inquiry is made in relation to oyster shell lime as 
acement. I have used it in laying the walls of 
more than twenty cellars, and have found that it 
answers Very well. It sets equally as well as the 
stone lime, and I think it is, at least for this pur- 
pose, equal to the best—and as its cost is only 
about one third that of the stone lime, it is pre- 
ferable. It will bear the addition of more sand. 





The proportions should be about 5 parts sand to 
one of lime. Bens. Paar, Stone Mason. 
Charlestown, Jan., 1854. 
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GARDEN WORK. 


We introduce the annexed engraving as an em- 
bellishment to these pages, (as it suggests many 
agreeable reflections) and as an incentive to prompt 
and vigorous preparations for the Garden Work 
which will soon call for your attention. With a 
plan of the garden spread out before you, it will be 
easy to decide where each bed, shrub, tree, flow- 
ers, roots, vines, &c., shall be placed, and when 
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cheapest and easiest kept; but curved lincs may 
be occasionally introduced, which will set off the 
appearance of the garden considerably, and with- 
out incurring much expense. A border, from five 
to ten feet wide round the whole, if the grounds 
are not very extensive, will be found very conve- 
nient. Next to this there should be a walk of liber- 
al width and the centre divided into squares with 
such walks as will allow the whole to be reached 
without treading too much over the planted ground. 

It is best that thisorder should be observed even 
in a garden of the humblest pretensions, as it will 
afford greater convenience for cultivation, will not 
call for new engincering every spring to say what 
shall be done in its various departments, and the 
same spaces may be planted with the same vegeta- 
bles indefinitely, if it is desired, if the soil is annu- 
ally enriched. 
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the whole are arranged on paper, if any change 
seems desirable, it will be much easier to make it 
there than by removing the plants themselves, or 
altering beds, borders and walks. 

It is very important in gardening, even in the 
common kitchen garden, that the ground shi 
be laid out in convenient form, and soremain fro 
year to year. Straight lines will be found the 
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Sasu Licnrs, Fig. 2, 
should be made of well 
seasoned wood about14 z 5 
inches thick, the glass & 
thick, about 7 by 12 Sa 
inches, and lapped sp as 
to shed the rain. Their 
form, and manner of placing them on the hot bed 
are pretty well represented in the large engraving 
above. 

The Hanp Guass, Fig. 3, isa glass case, with @ 
pyramidal-shaped cover, and is used for forward- 
ing early plants, or sheltering such as are taken 
from the hot-bed and set out in an open compart- 
ment. 








Peruvian Guano.—The Peruvian Government 
Agent for the sale of Guano in Baltimore, has ad- 
vanced the price $4 per ton, and has also given 
notice that in future no sales will be made in lots 
of less than fifty tons, so that the trade will now 
fall into the hands of commission merchants. The 
newspapers recommend that prompt action: be 
taken by this government to reduce the price of 
this great agricultural fertilizer. Within the past 
winter several cargoes of the article have been lost 
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on the coast, and it is said the supply will not 
meet the demands of the farmers for spring con- 
sumption. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE N. Y. STATE 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Through the politeness of the Secretary of this 
Society, B. P. Jounson, Esq., we have received a 
Gopy of its Transactions for the year 1852. It is 
a noble volume, and worthy of the Empire State. 
It has some faults, and among them, not the 
least is the manner in which it is printed. The 
exceedingly rich materials gathered at so much 
expense, should have been clothed in fairer habil- 
iments. 

From the report of the Secretary, we learn 
several interesting facts ; and 

1. That the general progress of agriculture and 
the mechanic arts connected therewith, is of a 
highly satisfactory character. 

2. That increased attention is being paid to the 
important subject of draining—that one man— 
whose name ought to be recorded—Roserr J. 
Swan, of Fayette, Seneca Co., has laid 17 miles 
and 16 rods of covered drains, from 30 to 36 
inches deep—all laid with draining tiles during 
the last year. 

3. That the wheat crop has diminished, and the 
crops of corn, oats and barley largely increased. 
The same facts respecting the grain crop we be- 
lieve are true throughout the Eastern States. Ex- 
perience has shown that we can compete with the 
Western States in the produce of corn, oats and 
barley, but not of wheat. 
. 4. That the products of the dairy have in- 

creased largely, viz., butter, 264,361 lbs., and 
cheese, 12,991,437 Ibs. These results are truly 
surprising when it is remembered that the num- 
ber of milch cows has diminished, since the last 
State census by the large figure of 68,066. These 
figures demonstrate that the character of the dai- 
ry animals has been very greatly improved. 

5. That under the direction of the agricultural 
society, surveys of the several counties in the 
State, are being made—one or more yearly. Dur- 
ing the year the survey of the county of Essex 
has been completed by Wuinstow C. Warson, 
Esq. This county lies in the northeast portion of 
the State, borders on Lake Champlain, and in- 
cludes Mount Maray and part of Adirondac. The 
county is found to be rich in mineral treasures, 
and especially ina mineral that is of immense 
value to agriculture, viz. : phosphate of lime—and 
this is said to exist to an extent ‘‘commensurate 
with the demandof the world.’”’ This article, we 
believe, was discovered in this locality about the 
same time that it was in New Jersey ; 100 tons 
of superior quality had been sent to the seaboard 
in 1852. Providence is thus furnishing a supply 
of fertilizers, to meet the demand resulting from 








an increase of population. The agricultural sur- 
vey of the several counties of a State like New 
York, containing so great diversity of soils, is one 
of immense importance to the prosperity of the 
State. Indeed, we cannot well see how its re- 
sources can be fully developed without it. It 
must demand great labor and much time, but we 
trust the liberality of the State will not fail until 
it is fully completed. It will be a lasting monu- 
ment to the wisdom of the State. 

6. That there was a trial of the various farm, 
implements, and machines, made in July, 1852, 
at Geneva, which continued 8 days, and was at- 
tended by manufacturers and distinguished culti- 
vators. This meeting was one of great interest 
and importance, but we have not space to refer 
to the results. 

7. That the Society keeps an eye upon the 
movements that are taking place in various parts 
of the world, in the matter of agriculture, and 
exchanges its Transactions with the principal ag- 
ricultural societies of Europe. Even the Sand- 
wich Islands have not been overlooked in this re- 
spect. 

8. That the amount of premiums paid at Uti- 
ca was $7,500, and the amount paid at the win- 
ter exhibition of fat stock and seeds, was $1,800 
more ! 

9. That the Fair held at Utica continued four 
days, and was of a‘highly gratifying character. 
The Address by Horatio Szymovr, is one of great 
interest. The leading thought contained in it is 
embraced in one short sentence. Like the steam 
in the engine, public sentiment is the great source of 
action. 


The volume contains several highly interesting 
and valuable reports, upon important subjects 
connected with agriculture. One upon breeding 
stock, and one upon curing and packing beef and 
pork, contain much information. But the one that 
most strongly arrested our attention, is the anal- 
ysis, by Dr. J. H. Sauissury, of several common 


vegetables, as the beet, carrot, melon, &¢. We 
trust the Dr. will continue the good work which 
he has commenced, and give us analyses not only 
of the various roots, but of the grains, and espec- 
ially of that most important of all plants in Amer- 
ican hushandry, the Indian corn, not only of the 
grain, but of the whole plant. We have never 
seen a satisfactory analysis of this plant, made up- 
on our own soil. We want American analyses of 
American plants. Every one who has attended to 
the subject, knows that plants grownin different 
soils and under different climatic influences differ 
widely in their proximate elements. The analy- 
ses of grains and plants grown in Germany and 
England yield for us only approximations to 
the truth. A portion, and a liberal portion too, 
of the funds of the society cannot be better ap- 
propiated than in securing such analyses. 
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* The almost innumerable articles entered for pre- 
miums at the State Fair, isa striking feature in 
the New York exhibitions. The range is a wide 
one from Devon bulls and mowing machines, to 
bead purses and rat-traps. But then they have 
$9000 to distribute, a much larger sum than has 
any agricultural society in the Union, and they 
can embrace a long list of productions, and me- 
chanical inventions and improvements. 

In addition to the report of the State Society, 
the volume comprises an abstract of the reports 
of forty-five county societies, a work of immense 
labor, and one which demonstrates the industry 
and perseverance of the Secretary of the State 
Society. ‘he volume closes with the Survey of 
Essex County, a document of great interest as well 
as great value. 

This volume is one which the Society may send 
with pride to the various societies with which it 
is in correspondence, in Europe and in this coun- 
try. It may be taken as an index of the march 
of improvement which the State is making, not 
only in agriculture but in all the arts of life. 





LEGISLATIVE AGRICULTURAL S0- 
CIETY. 


ENTHUSIASM AMONGST FARMERS. 


-We copy the following well-considered and 
timely remarks from the Connecticut Valley Farm- 
er and Mechanic, published at Springfield. Mr. 
CatHoun, its able Editor, has attended many of 
these meetings, and can speak advisedly of their 
worth. We beg our readers, too, to ponder well 
what he says in regard to making the business of 
agriculture more of a study. A good plow never 
was designed without months, perhaps years, of 
close study, and to drain well a field is as scientific 
an operation as to contrive a good plow. Read, 
brothers, read; you who have not practised it 
cannot be aware of the power it will give you over 
the resisting soil. 

‘¢As the Legislature contains a large proportion 
of farmers, the Agricultural society has been re- 
organized to give them an opportunity to confer 
together, and to discuss, with the aid of such sci- 
entific gentlemen as may be induced to attend 
their meetings, matters that are of interest and 
value in the farmer’s profession and pursuits.— 
There can be no doubt that these Legislative Ag- 
ricultural meetings have been of great benefit.— 
Whatever crudities may occasionally be uttered, 
there has always been a substantial amount of 
good sense and practical experience, which have 
characterized their doings. A favorable effect on 
thinking minds is always discernable ; for enough 
is said at every meeting to awaken thought and 
investigation. 

These meetings have been kept up for a long 
series of years; and it would be an ill omen to 
the farmer if they should be discontinued. Dur- 
ing the period of their existence, valuable improve- 
ments in the business of farming have been sug- 





gested, and many have been introduced to good 
advantage. These meetings afford an opportunity 
for mutual consultation, which ought not to be 
overlooked, and yet it is certainly true, that farm- 
ers have not availed themselves of such an o 
tunity to anything like the extent which mght 
reasonably be supposed. It is not an easy thing 
to excite even a proper degree of enthusiasm 
amongst farmers. They are not easily moved, 
and we believe one great cause for this is, that 
they do not read agricultural books—do not make 
agriculture a study, largely enough to give an 
earnest impulse to their thoughts. They are apt 
to look at their pursuit simply in its practical as- 
pects. Thisis the most important view to be taken 
of farming, it is true; but there area great many 
elements in it which are not regarded in a just 
light, and this can only be done by reading and 
study. Weare very sure there is nothing in the 
whole range of study so well calculated to inter- 
est the thoughtful and studious as the principles 
of agriculture. All science is made tributary ; 
and the whole business of life is embodied in it.— 
Why should not then the farmer be enthusiastic? 
The time is coming when he will be, when he musé 
be. Every where are to be found,—both in this 
country and in England, additional instances of 
the most true-spirited and chastened enthusiasm. 

This feeling may be cherished by associations— 
such as the Legislative society we have spoken of ; 
and by the various county societies, and the clubs 
which are beginning to find a firm foothold in very 
many of our best farming towns. But the true 
source of genuine enthusiasm, after all, is private 
study, to which we earnestly entreat our farm- 
ers—especially our young farmers, to give them- 
selyes diligently and systematically.’’ 





For the New England Farmer. 


LEGISLATIVE FARMERS. 


On looking over the remarks reported to have 
been made at the First Agricultural meeting, I 
endeavored to distinguish those made by gentlemen 
belonging to some branch of the present govern- 
ment of the State. The executive department were 
among the missing. The Senators were not there 
—and if anybody belonging to the House, said 
anything, I have not the pleasure of knowing them 
in that capacity. Perhaps as this was the first 
meeting, they might not feel quite prepared to 
display their knowledge, and perhaps as so many 
of the members of the Board of Agriculture were 
there, who are presumed, ex officio, to have some 
knowledge of the subject discussed ; that the talk- 
ing men of the Senate and the House, might hold 
back for this reason. I think it but fair, that 
these officials should have an opportunity to display 
their knowledge, at these meetings—and that the 
people should have an opportunity to learn what 
they do know. Men often acquire a reputation for 
wisdom, by keeping their mouths closed. There 
is a time for speaking, as well as for silence—and 
while these meetings are in session, is the time for 
those who know anything, to let it out—those who 
do not know, are wise in not presuming to speak. 

> 





To CorrEsPoNDENTS.—Several valuable com- 
municationsare on hand, which shall have respect- 
ful attention,in good time. We are under re- 
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newed obligations to correspondents, and would 
say that when communications are delayed, (as 
they sometimes are for months) it is usually for 
one of two reasons; either that they are, miller 
fashion, waiting their turn, or are postponed to a 
season when they will be more applicable and have 
more force. 


CULTIVATION OF ROOTS. 


Mr. Eprror:—Though much has been said and 
much more written on the importance of the cul- 
ture of the various root crops to the farmers of New 
England, yet, but very few, comparatively, of the 
great mass of the farming community, have, to 
any considerable extent, practically tested their 
value. Too many are contented with the same 
old routine of farm crops, and the mode of their 
culture adopted by their fathers who have gone 
before them,—or possess too little enterprise and 
energy to attempt improvement. Ours is a day 
of progress, as well in relation to the produce of 
the farmer, as it is of the manufactory of the hun- 
dreds of new and useful fabrics and implements 
that are turned out from the factories and work- 
shops. I know many farmers will give you the 
stereotyped answer to all your suggestions of im- 
provement : ‘‘My father did so and so, and was 
considered a good farmer ;’’ ‘‘I don’t know about 
all your new-fangled ideas about farming ; I be- 
lieve I am about as safe to keep on in the old 
path.”” Well, I know our fathers adopted many 
practices of industry and economy that their sons 








would do well to copy, but because that is true, 
I do not wish to return to the use of the old wood- 
en plow, or to the old wood shovel, lined with 
some five pounds of iron. I do not wish to go 
back to the old well-curb, in a cold, January 
morning, eight or ten rods from the house, be- 
cause our fathers had not discovered the lead aque- 
duct and the hydraulic ram. I have often heard 
my venerable grandfather say, that some seventy- 
five or eighty years since, a farmer living in West- 
minster, raised twenty-five bushels of potatoes, and 
the crop was considered so extravagant, that it 
made a ‘‘town talk ;’’ but now some farmers raise 
nearly as many hundreds, and sell them all at a 
great profit. I know one neighborhood (I think 
all in one school district) where, a few years since, 
nine farmers raised on their own farms, fourteen 
Senne bushels of potatoes for the Boston mar- 
et. 

But to the culture of the carrot. Three topics 
seem to suggest themselves; their culture, their 
use and their profit. Soil should be selected that 
has been cultivated the year previous with corn, 
potatoes, or some other crop that has thoroughly 
pulverized the soil. Some have sown upon the 
ground just after turning the green sward. That 
is a mistake, as the unrotted sward prevents the 
root from penetrating a sufficient depth. The 
crop, everything else being the same, will not 
equal two-thirds as much as if sown upon pulver- 
ized soil cultivated the year previous with some 
other crop. The soil should be well manured,— 
Put from twenty to twenty-five cart loads of well 
rotted manure upon the acre, It should be 
plowed, ten inches in depth, as early as the sea- 
son will allow, taking care to spread the manure 
as even as may be before plowing. The soil should 
be well plowed twice, and thoroughly harrowed 








before sowing. The land should be good, friab®, 
soil, not necessarily rich, as experience has taught 
me that as many can be raised on deep, sandy 
loam, as on ‘‘rich bottom land.’’ The top of the 
land should be thoroughly pulverized with the 
head of an iron-tooth or ‘etka rake. The seed 
should be sown with a machine (if you have 
twelve square rods, as it will save expense) as 
soon py the 20th to the 25th of May, if the 
season and soil will allow. The drills should be 
from fourteen to seventeen inches wide. They 
should be wed with a hoe some three times ; the 
first should occur as soon as the young plants can 
be seen in the drills, if the ground is at inclined 
to weeds, as a ‘stitch in time will save nine.” 

The use of the carrot, as of course, its culture, 
has, till within a few years, been very limited. It 
was used almost weer | for culinary purposes, 
as no farmer then dreamed of feeding them to an- 
imals. Of course, half a square rod sown in the 

rden would produce an abundant supply for a 
arge family. Now, many farmers in Worcester 
county, raise from one-eighth of an acre to an 
acre or more, and feed them to all kind of neat 
stock, horses andswine. They are the best of am 
of the root crops that I have ever tried, (though 
have not cultivated the beet, which is, undoubt- 
edly, very valuable), especially, for breeding cows 
and swine, as they require more liquid than ani- 
mals that are fallow or fattening. I think they 
are worth more for swine, bushel for bushel, than 
potatoes. They possess less of the starch and more 
of the saccharine. The latter is the most nutri- 
tious, though I do not now recollect the compay 
ison by a chemical analysis. For a number of 
years past, I have kept my swine almost exclu- 
sively on carrots through the winter season, and 
never had them do better. 

Now for the profit. That is the Yankee’s test 
of the yay of almost everything. The em 
pense of land, rent, manure, culture and gather 
mg, as presented by the re in the Fitch- 
burg Agricultural and Industrial Association, 
ranged from ten to fifteen dollars per eighth of 
anacre. That or more was the amount required 
for premiums. The average produce was about 
112 to 115 bushels. I raised on 43 square rods 
(2194) two hundred and nineteen and a half bush- 
els, or about eight hundred bushels to the acre. I 
recently sold 30 bushels, 57 pounds to the bushel, 
for 33 cents per bushel, which I considered very 
ow. Now for the clean profits. ‘The expense 
per acre is about $96, and the carrots, at 33 
cents per bushel only, amount to $264, leavi 
a net profit on a single acre of land to equal, 
not exceeding, the annual value of the aggregate 
farms in New England. 

“The fact is, we have begun to develop the eapa- 
bilities of the earth to produce food for man and 
beast. I do not doubt the abilities of the soil of 
our country alone to produce an abundance for all 
the wants of five hundred human millions of bei 
—more than half of the present population of the 

lobe, and I believe an all-wise and benificent 

‘ather will yet thus people this green carpeted 
earth, not only on this continent, but on every 
rood of soil of the globe. But 1 must stop. Let 
me just say, however, that if I can find some lei- 
sure evening, and shall not be regarded as an in- 
truder upon the time of yourself or readers, 4 
would like tosay a few words upon another branch 
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offarming, far more important to the moe 
and profit of New Bngland farmers than one 
we haye been considering. Igmean fruit raising. 
Josnua T. Evererr. 
Everettville, Westminster, Jan. 15, 1853. 
Fitchburg Sentinel. 


FARMERS IN PUBLIC PLACES. 

The press has been burdened of late years with 
lectures and sermons and satires, addressed to ag- 
riculturists, reprobating the fact that, on public 
occasions, as cattle-shows, &c., when speeches are 
to be made, they fall into the rear, and speak onl 
by proxy. Facts are as stated. Wehave a wor 
to say as to their propriety. 

We remember that Lord Mansfield is reported 
to have said that he should be as much ashamed 
to know statute law as not to know common law. 
The reason is obvious. Statutes are constantly 
changing, and not one in a hundred is ever called 
to the notice of a lawyer. Hence, to study them 
so as thoroughly to understand them in all their 
relations, would be time thrown away, and labor 
without profit. 

It is so, in our opinion, with the entire catalogue 
of working-men. If any one has the ‘‘gift’’ of public 
speaking without study, or experience, or science, 
we know not why he may not*show it up. For 
the sake of the bar and the pulpit, and for their 
clients’ and hearers’ sake, we wish this faculty did 
‘come by nature.”? But weare persuaded that it 
is not thus that men are eloquent, or persuasive, 
or instructive. Such qualities are only the result 
of much reading, of careful and close study, and 





no little eapenaen. Hence, if farmers do make 
the 


speeches, presumption is, that the result will 
be about as happy-.as if a lawyer were to under- 
take some of the most difficult and intricate of far- 
mer’s work, or a clergyman were to undertake to 
play mechanic. 

True, we have some lawyers and some doctors, 
and some men of leisure, who enrol themselves on 
the list of farmers. Some are educated at college, 
or other equally useful institutions, so as to make 
them conversant with language and science ; and 
thus, and thus only, are competent to acquit them- 
selves handsomely in public speaking. 

But not one half the lawyers, nor one-half the 
minister, nor one half the doctors, can make a 
good speech at a dinner-table, or at a public anni- 
versary. Our Benevolent Societies, annually 
meeting in New York and Boston, are obliged to 
use over their old stock, and that, too,several times 
within our own recollection, and even then fail to 
gustain the interest with which they first began. 
This is a matter of notoriety. Under such circum- 
stances, to laugh at farmers for not exposing them- 
selyes as volunteer bores, is far from being judi- 
cious or in good taste. 

The farmer who toils all day, and at night makes 
me for to-morrow, how can he be expected to 

ome a good and acceptable speaker * he has 
acquired tife art before he becomes a farmer, or 
the mechanic before he becomes a yorking me- 
chanic, it is all well. We wish many, a multitude, 
might thus qualify themselves before they com- 
mence these arduous pursuits. 

Besides, our farmers are proverbially modest 
men, Different causes conspire to make them so. 
We should regret a change; and nothing would so 
thoroughly effect this change as frequent public 





debate. We have known a few absolutely ruined 
by this very process, They ‘outgrew their shoes.’’ 
They substantially outgrew their dresses and their 
entire habits, and, like some of old, did ages 
but hear or Zell some new, and yet thrice tol 


story. 

We commend these considerations to our agri- 
cultural friends, and to the press. Itis not nec- 
essary to be a good public speaker in order to be a 
man. At the same time, some of our most fluent 
‘‘orators’’ are, and are regarded as, very 
men, while those who are always speaking in pub- 
lic are always laughed at. Of this, the last, we 
never knew an exception.—Plough, Loom and 
Anvil. 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 

1n the October number of this journal, on pa 
315, in a notice of the value of Sentai anima 
in the United States, as shown by the last census, 
it is stated that ‘Vermont eile highest on the 
list of the Northern States; the estimated value 
of her live stock was $12, 643,228. That of Mas- 
sachusetts was $9,647,710.”’ 

So far is Vermont from ‘‘standing highest on 
the list of Northern States’’ in the value of live 
stock, that she possesses only one-sixth as much as 
the State of New York. The latter returned $73, 
570,499; while the six New England States re- 
turned only $42,400,222. 

New York has about seventy per cent. more 
capital invested in live stock than either Ohio or 
Pennsylvania. If any one is curious to learn in 
what part of the United States may be found 500, 
000 acres of improved land in a body that yield 
the greatest vale per acre, he will find them not 
close to any of the Atlantic cities from Boston to 
New Orleans, not in New England, Ohio, nor in 
any of the rich farming districts at the West or 
South, but in Western New York, and mainly in 
the valley of the Genesee. To make a farm pro- 
duce its maximum in money, is itself a profound 
study. The farmers of Monroe county have this 
day over $800,000 invested in farm implements 
and labor-saving machines. They are just be- 
ginning to view the art and science of production 
in their true light. Lzg. 
— Southern ivator. 








FINE CORN CROP. 

Mr. Georce W. Winstow, of Epping, N. H. 
tells us below how he raised about 114 bushels of 
corn to the acre. 

‘This field of corn was remarked, by good prae 
tical farmers, to be the evenest lot of equal size, 
(one acre and 113 rods), ever seen. Few if any 
hills were missing on the field ; and three ears on~ 
ly, were seldom found on a hill: on most of the 
hills were four and five ears, and on many there 
were six, seven and eight; making five ears, I 
think, a low estimate for the average. The hills 
were three feet gm each way, giving 4,840 hills 
to the acre, which multiplied by 5, the number of 
ears on a hill, givin ,200 ears on an acre. 
have ascertained by shelling and counting that 212 
ears only, are required fora bushel of shelled corn, 
Now divide the number of ears on an ee Come 
by 212, the number required for a bushel, and 
gives 114 bushels and about 6 quarts to the aere. 
—Evxeter News-Letter. 
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KINGS OF THE SOIL. 
Black sin may nestle below a crest, 
And crime below a crown ; 
As good hearts beat ’neath a fustian vest, 
As under a silken gown. 
Shall tales be told of the chiefs who sold 
Their sinews to crush and kill, 
Ang never a word be sung or heard 
if the men who reap and till ? 
I bow in thanks to the sturdy throng 
Who greet the young morn with toil ; 
And the burden I give my earnest song 
Shall be this—The Kings of the Soil ! 
Then sing for the Kings who have no crown, 
But the blue sky o’er their head ;— 
Never Sultan or Dey had such power as they, 
To withhold or to offer bread ! 


Proud ships may hold both silver and gold, 
The wealth of a distant strand ; 

But ships would rot, and be valued not, 
Were there none to till the land. 

The wildest heath and the wildest brake 
Are rich as the richest fleet, 

For they gladden the wild birds when they wake, 
And give them food to eat. 

And with willing hand, and spade, and plow, 
The gladdening hour shall come, 

When that which is called the “‘waste land” now 
Shall ring with the “Harvest Home.” 

Then sing for the Kings who have no crown 
But the blue gky o’er their head ;— 

Neither Suitan or Dey had such power as they 
To withhold or to offer bread. 


I value him whose foot can tread 
By the corn his hand has sown ; 

When he hears the stir of the yellow reed, 
Itis more than music’s tone. 

There are prophet-sounds that stir the grain, 
When its golden stalks shoot up ; 

Voices that tell how a world of men 
Shall daily dine and sup. 

Then shame ! oh, shame on the miser creed 
Which holds back praise or pay 

From the men whose hands make rich the land— 
For who earn it more than they? 

Then sing for the Kings who have no crown 
But the blue sky o’er their head ; 

Never Sultan or Dey had such power 4s they, 
To withhold or to offer bread. 


The poet hath gladden’d with song the past, 
And still sweetly he striketh the string, 

Bat a brighter light on him js cast 
Who can plow as well as sing. 

The wand of Burns had a double power 
To soften the common heart, 

Since with harp and spade, in a double trade, 
He shared a common part. 

Rome lavished fame on the yeoman's name 
Who banished her deep distress ; 

But had he ne’er quitted the field or plow, 
His mission had scarce been less, 

Then sing for the Kings who are mission’d all 
To a toil that is rife with good ;— 

Never Sultan or Dey had such power as they, 
To withhold or to offer food. Unknown. 





ShoxeLess Cumyeys, anp Savina THE Pro- 
pucts or Compustion.—Major Browne, of Lon- 
don, has recently patented an apparatus for pre- 
venting the egress of smoke from the tops of chim- 
neys. The invention is applicable to old chimney 
shafts, or in the construction of new ones the 
top of the c himney is closed in, and at about half- 
way up in t hose of present construction an open- 
ing is made in the side as large as the structure 


will allow. Outside this an iron box is firmly-- 
cured, in which is a foliated revolving cylinder. 
its axis placed hogizontally, having a gro 
pully grooved to thé motive power by which it is 
set in motion. The leaves of this cylinder are 
curved downwards in the direction of its rotation, 
to facilitate collecting and carrying downwards the 
solid particles of carbon, and the denser vapc 
into a tank beneath containing water, andin which 
it partially revolves. This tank has two openings, 
one to insert fresh water, the other to withdraw 
collected matters. When the smoke reaches the 
opening it comes within the immediate action of 
the draught by the rapid revolution of the vanes, 
and is quickly condensed in the cold water trough. 





For the New England Farmer. 


THE CURCULIO. 


Frrenp Brown :—Many plans have been pro- 
posed, at various times, by numerous individuals, 
to thwart the destructive operations of this enem 
to the plum, or rather to those who love that deli- 
cious and very desirable fruit. 

But that which has been effectual with others 
has proved a failure with me. 

A late number of the Farmer contained several 
specifics, but none of them can hardly be ranked 
as ‘‘something new under the sun.’’ 

I have salted and resalted the trees, or rather 
the grqund under them ; I have thrown air-slacked 


lime among the branches and blossoms, and that. 


repeatedly, but the failure has been entire, the de- 
struction has been complete. E Nae. gh? 

I would even undertake to dislodge some of the 
nits, slow and tedious as the operation confessedly 
is, either by sunshine or moonlight, could I be 
thus sure of a few handfuls of delicious plums. 
But I do not despair, for the rogue must quit or 
run the risk of being taken at a age And yet 
he is, evidently, rather a shy fellow, for the 


one that I ever saw was lastsummer ; passing un- 
der a tree one morning, I discovered him perched 
on a plum, and if he did not leave his mark on 
the age, he certainly did on the green gage. 
Burrillville, R. I., 2d Mo. 1st, 1854. 3. 8. 





Compounp Inrerest.—Some of the natives of 
Africa, although they may have little pretensions 
to a knowledge of mathematics in general, seem 
to have a very clear and comprehensive idea of the 

rinciples of compound interest. This appears 

m the facts stated in a report of a select com- 
mittee at a British post, on the customs of a tribe 
in the vicinity. According to this report, if one 
native stole a fowl from another, the owner, if he 
had witnesses of the facts, would suffer the mat- 
ter to rest for two or three years. He would then 
institute an action for damages, which are meas- 
ured by this curious standard: It was in the first 
place calculated how many eggs these fowls would 
probably have laid in the course of one or two 

ears—how many of these would, haye been 

atched, how many of these chickens would 
themselves have become parents, for the period of 
time between the commission of the robbery and 
the conviction of theoffender. For this imaginary 
wrong, dam have been given to the fullest ex- 
tent, and husbands and wives, and whole families, 
sold to requite the owner of the fowls for his loss, 





—Boston Journal. 
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For the New England Farmer. 
THE “WITCH HAZEL.” 

Mr. Eprror :—I would inquire of you,as a man 
of science and a person of experience, what de- 
mdence can be placed in the dipping of the 
Witch Hazel for de ining water courses; or, in 
short, whether this so called ‘‘water  aapays aa 2A 
amounts toanything more, after all, than a simple 
deception? It has long been believed by many 
that the Witch Hazel,'properly held, will veritably 
indicate the courses of living water in the earth. 
And I call attention more particularly to this mat- 
ter, since I find this belief authenticated in a late 
Patent Office Report, in an article on ‘Well Dig- 
ging,”’ (p. 14) where the matter is described as 

an electrical phenomenon. Yours, R. H. H. 


Reuarxs.—We have searched the books in vain 
for some account of the theory that the ‘“Witch 
Hazel’’ will dip, or incline to the ground, when 
held over subterranean water courses, or deposits 
of the precious metals. The idea is un old one, 
as we find it alluded to in some of the English 
books, but can find no account of its origin. A 
gentleman whose well-balanced mind is rarely dis- 
turbed by theories that are not sustained, at 
least, by some sound reasons, once told us that in 
company with about twenty other persons, he made 
experiments with the Witch Hazel. A crotched 


bush about three feet long, was cut, and a branch 
of the crotch held in each hand, the.stick being 


held in a perpendicular position. A stream was 
flowing near by, but entirely covered, and on ap- 
proaching it the hazel gradually inclined towards 
the water in repeated instances in the hands of five 
or six individuals of the party. He then, with 
another person,held the hands of him who carried 
the hazel, so that he could not bend or depress it 
in any way without his knowledge, and the result 
was the same, the rod saluted the ground! While 
in his own hands the rod did not change. After 
these experiments the rod was tried in the same 
manner in other places, but without its inclining 
to the earth. Such is his relation; we can add 
nothing that would add interest to it, or throw 
light upon the subject. 





Sure Torser.—Over three hundred oak trees, it 
is said, have recently been dis: of in Oakham, 
Mass., to ship builders from Maine, to constitute 
the frame of one ship. Some of the trees brought 
$15 each on the stump. Mr. McKay, the builder 
of the Republic, lately burned in New York city, 
and brother of the commander of the same, is here 
from East Boston, exploring the timber lands of 
the farmers, and purchasing all the white oak that 
he can, for ship building, which he carries on at 
East Boston. He pays the farmers, we have been 
informed, $12 per thousand, board measure, after 
the timber is hewn. A large quantity has been 
drawn to the depot, soon to be sent to its place of 
destination. Several car loads have y been 
forwarded from Belchertown. Mr. McKay, we 
understand, is procuring this timber to build an- 
other ship like the Republic. The timber thus 


demanded is ‘searce, and is consequently 
very valuable. We hope that those who own 
tant timber will not part with it, without a full 
equivalent. One farmer in this town, we 

stand, has sold three hundred trees, and. several 
others, each a less number.— Amherst Express. - 





AN UNENOWN RIVER. 


A lieutenant of the ch ship Armand has 
ublished in the Reowe Caloniale a notice of the 
River Volta, one of the great rivers of Western 
Africa, north of the equator, and the source of 
which is in the mountains of King, not far from 
the sources of the two great affluents of the Ni- 
ger. The notice is transferred to the Courrier 
‘ Etats Unis, from which we translate as fol- 
Ows : 

Upon the two banks of the Volta may be seen 
an infinity of small villages densely x rm espe- 
cially upon the immediate shores. seems 
to be the sole employment of this numerous 
ple. The beaches are covered with flakes for dry- 

the fish previous to sending it into the interior, 
where it constitutes the principal food of the in- 
habitants. The river is deep and navigable to a 
very great extent. ‘ 

he King, whose name is Aquananoo, is sole 
chief of this vast country, of which Adda is the 
capital. The population of this city, as far as can 
be judged from a cursory view, is about 2500. It 
possesses an organized army, of which the ¢com- 
mander-in-chief is Toffoo. : 

The cessation of trade ban popneel how ee ago 

t poverty. Accustomed to su u 
Profits’ of ‘onde, they have never cultivated the 
earth any farther than was required by their ab- 
solute necessities. . Upon either bank of the river 
are vast forests of palm trees, from which the 

ple might derive a magnificent product. Either 
From idleness, indifference, or the want of means - 
of transportation, however, there appears to be 
but one individual in the whole country who has 
undertaken the manufacture of palm oil—and he 
without success. f 

The small quantity of oil produced is transport- 
ed to Occo, a town upon the border of the sea, 
about eight miles west of the Volta. The expenses 
of transportation and shipment absorb so much of 
the proceeds of the sale of this commodity that 
no encouragement is afforded for engaging in the 
manufacture. : 

The ‘oldest inhabitant” of this singular coun- 

does not remember ever to have seen # vessel 
in the Volta, deep and navigable as it is.—T'rav- 
eller. 





For the New England Farmer. 
GREAT CROP OF SUGAR. 


I shall take the liberty to boast a little of a 
maple tree only two feet three inches in diame- 
ter, standing on my farm in Rensselaer county, 
from which e thirty-three pounds of sugar 
last spring. 


Which in one spring produced of sugar three and pounds, 
Now beat this if you can, within the Bay State’s 





Hoosick, Rens. Co., N. Y. 
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FOURTH AGRICULTURAL MEETING, 
Ar Tuz Stare House, Toxzspar Evenryc, Pup: 8. 
The meeting was called to order at 20 minutes 
past 7 o’clock, by Mr. Fur, Seeretary of the 


Board of Agriculture, and Hon. Seru Spracve, of]. 


Duxbury, was invited to preside. 

Dr. Reyyoups, of Concord, was then intro- 
duced, and delivered an elaborate essay on Veg- 
etable Chemistry. One of the great features 
brought out by an investigation of the laws of 
the vegetable world, said the lecturer, is their 
uniformity of production and chemical activity. 
There is no deviation from the pattern of the pa- 
rent stock, without the intervention of art. The 
leaves of plants collect all the materials necessary 
to sustain life and produce fruit, the principal 
agent being carbonic acid, Water and ammonia 
are also decomposed in the leaves, and oxygen, 
hydrogen and nitrogen are thus obtained for nu- 
triment. The great object of the cultivator should 
be to adapt the plant to the soil, and the soil to 
the plant. Each kind of plant furnishes its best 
manure in its own decomposition—that is, the 
decomposition of a vegetable, forms the best ma- 
nure for that species of plants; as, for instance, 
decayed potato tops are the best : manure for that 
esculent. 

At the conclusion of Dr. Reynoups’ address, 
Mr. Sprague announced the topic for the eve- 
ning’s discussion, viz : 

Plows and Plowing—taking into view the form 
of the plow, the time and the manner of using it 
and all incidents connected therewith. 

Mr. Spracue called upon Mr. Howarp, of the 
Cultivator, to open the discussion. 

Mr. Howarp responded, and said he thought far- 
mers were too apt to generalize from single facts. 
People speak of a plow of a particular form as 
meeting their uses best. He thought no arbitrary 
rule could be laid down for the pattern of such 
tools, because different crops and different kinds 
of land require different kinds of plowing—the 
same plow will not answer in all cases, Take a 
heavy, dense soil, it may need much pulverizing, 
while a light soil would be injured if the same 
system were pursued with it, because its carbon- 
aceous properties, which nourish the plant, are 
dissolved and evaporated by exposing its texture 
too much to the action of the atmosphere. Con- 
solidation is as important in some cases as pulver- 


ization in another, and plows should be selected]; 


with reference to this fact. 


As to the depth of plowing, he noticed the same 
tendency to generalize from isolated cases. He 
was in favor of deep plowing and of shallow plow- 
ing,—but each in certain cases. The land and the 
crop must be taken into consideration. Some soils 
contain vegetable ingredients to a great depth ; 


as rich at seven feet below, as at the surface, 
and of course cannot. be plowed too deep. In 
New England the soils present a great contrast to 
this, and in his opinion extended experiments could 
alone settle the question of deep and shallow plow- 
ing. He suggested that our agricultural societies, 
and the Board of Agriculture also, should insti 
tute these experiments, by choosing committees to 
go into the county and select different fields to be 
plowed differently and with different plows, the 
results to be earefully compared, and an annual 
report made thereof. 

Mr. Knox, of Worcester county, a plow mnabééeh 
was next called on to continue the discussion. He 
remarked that he had been engaged four or five 
years in manufacturing plows, and had experi- 
mented a good deal with them. There should. be 
different plows for different kinds of soil, and. the 
plow should be adapted to the depth of furrow 
desired. On sandy land a concave plow, witha 
series of longitudinally inclined plates, should be 
used, and the ground plowed quite deep, For 
clayey land:a long convex plow should be used, 
which will give ease of motion and leave the fur- 
row, so that in passing the air will readily eseape. 
The Michigan subsoil plow is an improvement over 
the old fashioned kinds in the saving of labor, 
some farmers say to the amount of three to five 
dollars to the acre, because it leaves the ground 
very light; yet there is one disadvantage about 
them. In plowing deep they leaye a dead* ridge, 
this may be avoided by using the swivel plow. 


»| Another kind, the subsoil plow, used on mowing 


and pastures,works excellently, turning the ground 
over. The amount of grass cut from land treated 
in this way has been known to exceed by one 
third that cut from adjoining land treated in the 
ordinary way. ; 

Mr. Sran.ey, from New Hampshire, thought it 
a good plan to turn up a little of the sterile soil 
each year, until 12 or 15 inches of good soil is ob- 
tained if desired. It is less trouble and expense 
than some imagine. His method is to plow around 
a piece, in order to avoid deep furrows ; after tak- 
ing off the grass, put in grain, and then begin 
where he left off before. This method kept the 
land free from ridges, and level. He approved of 
condensing light soils and loosening heavy soils. 

Mr. Spracuz remarked that it was the opinion 
of Mr. Allen, of Pembroke, whom Mr. Webster 
called a model farmer, that plowed fields are in- 
jured by too much exposure in summer to the hot 
sun. Stirring the soil frequently tends to let off 
certain qualities which arenecessary for the growth 
of plants. There is an idea prevalent among far- 
mers that the soil cannot be stirred too much. He 
had known a large quantity of corn, which ob- 
tained a premium, to be raised on a sandy soil 
without hoeing at all; but the weeds were kept 





he knew of some in New York State which were 


out of it. - 
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Mr. Howaxp suid the effects of stirring the soil|has varied’? a leetle. ,Rarmets have been noted for 
differed, according to its composition. Soils should}their open, communicative, Ir yoo honesty 
be stirred for two purposes—to permit the roots of|** * age oe ? nares fertilizers, or - 

; Jerate the:ac-|°0Y Other useful secrets, t what they took } 
the plant:to penetrate it, and to acce 1¢ a! ure in communicating to their neighbors. 
tion of its nutritive qualities. He would stir all/er from ignorance or design a spurious article 
kinds of soil sufficiently to destroy the weeds. If/designated by the name “‘patent’’ or otherwise, is 
he had corn on sandy land, he would stir the ground “= pre Siatenieee wena as a — the act has 
; e a ery, and shews a 
only meng to ag rial tony a ell tion to get nione althtept sone ing an equi 3 

Dr. Rexnoxps believed it to be a well ascer-| 4 tnowledgeo Qiemiies Sea ing bets consi 
tained fact that stirring soils enabled them to ab- a necessary branch of a medical education, but i 
sorb moisture. If corn curls up in dry weather,| application to or ao to have been of more 
go through it with a cultivator, and it will bejrecent-date. From the days of Paracelsus to the 
found thatthe leaves will unroll. If the season|Present time, disputes have been kept alive 
be . will ‘be. cbtsined: ‘by hosing it tween the chemists and Galenists, about the 

dry, more corn | y & “| cacy and safety of mineral medicines ; now itis a 
three or four times. ; _ |matter of as much importance to the farmer, to 
Mr. Knox related the particulars of an experi-| continue the inquiry and ascertain the e y 
ment in plowing which came under his notice. In}and value of mmeral manures, as it is to phys 
1852, Thos, J Fields, of Northfield, plowed three | ian ee ee poet reporters Fa 
sections of a lot of land each a different depth, rofessors of any art or science, for it is well 
viz: 7 inches, 10 inches, and 10 inches with sub- wn that the ‘best miss it sometimes,” but we 
soil of 10 inches following, making 20 inches. He) have reason to look for honesty in those who’ 
manured it all alike, and planted with corn, and| fess ed be ee oie! the — bray a 
obtained from the subsoil lot one-quarter more|°s and respectable professions. e idea is 

A . by some,that a fortune cannot be made without 
than from the 7 inch lot, and one eighth more than pe a Paes 18. . 
om the 10 inch lot. ‘In 1868; hie plknted thel st boven, eee ee ee 


entleman cuts rather a sorry figure on being de- 
whole with oats, plowing as before. The 7 fected in such acts of shbatiaeed and nie fiends 


inch lot, owing to the drought, produced a sickly,| are Brmeag ge _of = avors of = sort 
yellow looking crop, the 10 inch lot one rather|ShoWh them, in their confidence manifested to- 
better, and the subsoil lot produced a crop exceed-| W@Pds him afterward. Self-styled doctors and 


> : traders have been noted for quackery and decep- 
ingly thrifty and exhuberant. tion, probably, ever since sic amg 8 exchang 


of commodities entered the world, but such 
For the New England Farmer. = enone tea — ~ i —, yee that 
e may know them ; high-minded men never 

QUACKERY IN FARMING. fnidiied ves down to the Senatice of such HP 
Mussrs. Eprrors :—Quackery is defined as the| ble, mountebanking operations of deception. I be- 
‘boastful pretensions, or mean practice, of an ig-|lieve in one instance of a man’s making his for- 
noramus, more particularly in the practice of|tane by cheating, that two make their misfor- 
medicine ;”” but I shall take the liberty to add a/tunes, besides wearing tarnished characters, whieh 
little to the dictionary definition of quackery,|would prevent carrymg upright heads where 
which I think has not comprehended and described | there is a common d of sensibility. But in 
all the characteristics of that truly conspicuous/conclusion of the whole matter, if the noble art 
class of citizens called quacks. A quack, whether|of chemistry must be prostituted and made a vile 
learned or unlearned, is a shrewd, selfish, design-|instrument of imposture in the hands of ce gl 








ing, money-loving, flattering impostor, who has}men, one petition in the farmer’s prayers 
no regard for the truth,when his end can be better|to be, from quack chemists ‘Good Lord deliver 
accomplished by lying ; Proteus-like, he will as-|us.”’ S. Brown. 
sume the character of doctor, chemist, lawyer,| Wilmington, Dec., 1853. 
clergyman, pedlar, politician, or any other char- 
acter where po is a chance ns gow his unho- For the New Engiand Former. 
I nsity at deception, and in filching mone . 

Ie caamoapdetineg and credulous Fora Quac PEAS AND TURNIPS. 
doctors have been notorious for their impositions}| Mr. Eprror :—I have a few rods of grownd that 
and imtrusive interference among the sick, since|I plant to peas before my other operations can well 
the annals of medicine, but quack chemists must} be performed upon the enin the spring. 
have been of more modern origin, and at what pe-|first out of the ground I bush them, and they Ww 
riod their change from the chrysalis form took}so fast that they choke the weeds prett thorough- 

ce, we have no chronology to inform us. iy: Being the largest marrowfats, they are not 

uackery inany profession, is foundéd on dishon-|fit for market until July 4 to 15, when they pay 
esty ; no honest man will intentionally, ever be ajwell. I immediately clear the ground, ploy ca 
quack. Farmers ought not to beincluded in that|in August sow turnips in drills, having appli 
list of characters which make “boastful preten-|the guano before harrowing for the turnips. 
sions” to the disparagement of one of the most oop ie more benefited by mm Fi 
honorable callings instituted by the Almighty,|W 35 bushels of peas ta 
but we have reason to fear ‘‘in a few cases,”’ in or-| bushels of turnips were 4 
der to “‘keep up with the times,” the ‘compass ' 

Worcester, Feb., 1854. 
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CHEMISTRY OF PLANTS. 

All substances, whether vegetable or animal, 
Sree neared mainly of four elements, viz. :—car- 
bon, hy rogen, oxygen and nitrogen. These, by 
uniting in different ways, make up the vast varie- 

of organic in nature. They are held together 
by the attraction they possess for each other, and 
are set free the moment this attraction is over- 
come, to form new compounds or to escape into 
the air. Every 
the rudiments of a new plant, and in some varie- 
ties so perfectly developed as to be discernable 
with a microscope, root, stem and leaves all com- 
plete. But wrapt up in the seed, the embryo 
awaits the action of external agents, being entire- 
ly at their disposal. 

The embryo during the first stage of its growth 
derives its nourishment from the seed. In some 
seeds, that which immediately surrounds it, is in- 
soluble in water, and therefore cannot afford any 
nourishment to the miniature plant until a change 
takes place. To obviate this difficulty, the seed 
when exposed to moisture and air, at a proper 
temperature, absorbs water and oxygen, chemical 
action begins, carbonic acid is given off, and new 
substance is formed, which possesses the power of 
changing starch to sugar when it is dissolved by 
the water, absorbed by the seed, and taken up as 
food by the growing germ, which transforms and 
appropriates substances to its own use, but as yet 
possesses no power to organize them. But as the 
young shoot appears above the und it begins 
to act for itself. The principal chemical changes 
now take place in the leaf. They are the true 
lungs of the plant, ‘‘it being at once an organ of 
exhalation, digestion and respiration, correspond- 
ing to the skin, stomach and lungs of animals.’ 
The mineral elements of the earth, taken up by 
the roots and carried into the leaf by the circula- 
ting sap, are there united with gases that have 
been imbibed from the air to form food for the 
growing plant, or in other words become a part of 
it. Different substances are taken up by different 
plants, but the process is substantially the same, 
whether carried on in the humble blade of grass 
or in the mighty oak that has stood for centuries. 
The process of absorption by the roots and leaves 
ay in the daytime with great rapidity. Hales 
oand that a sunflower weighing three pounds ex- 
haled from its leaves thirty ounces of water in a 
day. Evaporttion takes place chiefly from the 
under side of the leaf, it being covered with little 
pores, varying in size in different plants, ‘‘in the 
apple leaf amounting to 24,000 to the square 
inch.”’ [Gray.] They have a valve-like action, reg- 
ulating evaporation, contracting when a small 
amount of moisture is supplied, and opening when 
it is large. Carbonic acid is also absorbed by the 
leaf, and there decomposed, the oxygen being 
thrown back into the air, while the carbon fur- 
nishes the solid elements of wood and enters large- 
ly into all compounds formed in the vegetable 
Kingdom. Plants also possess the power of de- 
composing water and ammonia, by which process 
hydrogen, nitrogen and oxygen are produced, 
which together with the mineral matters, taken 
oP by the roots, and circulated in the sap, furnish 
all the materials required by the plant. 

The animal and vegetable world are intimately 
connected. The animal world is constantly pour- 
ing forth carbonic acid from its system, at every 


rfect seed contains within itself 


breath, ‘a man exhaling about 140 gallons . per 
day,”’ [Davy] which unti i J 
t 


he animal world. Plants, as has y 
stated, absorb carbonic acid, decompose it, 
the carbon, and exhale the oxygen again into 
air. Thus the action of one is balanced by 
action of the other, substances being constantly 
changing places and assuming new forms. What 
one Seat the other undoes. Animals vitiate the 
air and plants cleanse it. But of what benefit is 
this knowledge to agriculture! It shows the ne- 
cessity of fine, yn pulverization of the soil, that 
it may receive and retain the enrichin 
contained in the air. All nourishment is taken 
up by the _— in a liquid state, and therefore 
the more thoroughly the soil is pulverized, and 
the more intimately manure is mixed with it, the 
greater the benefit derived therefrom. It shows 
us too the necessity of preserving and converting 
all vegetable substances ; for no farmer, however 

ta crop he may produce, creates anything, 

ut only uses means to bring together in a new 
organization, matter that was created when the 
world was made.—S. ‘Tenney, in the Farmer and 
Mechanic. 





For the New England Farmer. 


TO MEASURE CORN IN THE CRIB. 
Mr. Eprror :—There appeared in the N. £. 
Farmer of January 14. 1854, a rule to measure 
corn in the ear in a crib, to ascertain how much 
it will make when shelled. Su pose & crib to be 
8 ft. long, 4 ft. wide and 4ft. ich, then accord- 
ing to the rule 8x4x4—128x44——57.6 bu. Now 
suppose we try another rule; take a crib of the 
same dimensions 8x4x4—128 solid or cubic feet, 
then 128x1728 the number of inches in a foot=—= 
221,184— 2150.4 the number of inches in a bush- 
el,= 102.9 the number of bushels in the crib, cob 
and all. It is called very good corn up here in 
New Hampshire, that two bushels of ears will make 
one of corn, notwithstanding we raise some tall 
corn: then 102.9~2=—51.45 bushels; difference 
6.15 bushels. Is the first rule referred to so cor- 
rect as to be relied on? If so, please state the why 
and wherefore. A Supscriper. 
Nottingham, Jan. 16, 1854. 





For the New England Farmer. 
WHY DON’T THE BUTTER COME? 


Mr. Epiror:—I wish to inquire of you, or 
through your paper, what is the reason that my 
cream will not make butter. I have one of Crow- 
ell’s thermometer churns, and my wife and girl 
sometimes churn all day, and then I take my 
turn in the evening, and churn until nine or ten 
o’clock ; we then lay it over for the next day, and 
churn until we get tired and out of patience, and 
then give it up. Wehave had three or four trials 
like this, and finally concluded it not best to try 
any more. I salt my cows once or twice a week, 
and am veryaegulat about feeding them ; the milk 
is kept in the cellar under the house, as I have no 
convenient place up stairs; it is a dry, warm cel- 
lar. We churn once a week. Now if you, or any 
of your subscribers, can tell me how to get the 
butter, you will much — me. 

osepH H. WELLES. , 
Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 30, 1854, ; 
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FIFTH AGRICULTURAL MEETING, | the most successful in finding out and inventing 
Ar vue State Hovss, Torspay Eveninc, Fes. 14. manures are the most successful in raising crops. 
Subject—Manures, the preparation and applica- Much has been said, of late, of condensed manure, 
tion thereof, including improved fertilizers. such as guano, phosphate of lime, &c., which 
The meeting was called to order at 74 o’clock have been used by some farmers, though with dif- 
by Mr. Suon Brown, of the Farmer, who invited ferent results—sometimes proving beneficial as often 
His Honor Lieut. Governor Puunxert to take the|°™*irely lost. This is owing to a lack of accurate 
chair for the evening. , knowledge in regard to using them. Our farmers 
Mr. Piunxert, on assuming the chair, briefly a ee _— information be = them gen- 
addressed the audience, remarking that he felt “ es heme AF po ~y pend needed. 798 
convinced that there were others present, who, eataidecd' he he Me aap our farms, 
both from observation and experience, were better edie . maces Jee "y fas. them. The 
qualified to discuss agricultural matters than him- th ws me h neg on his own Seni au 
self, for his occupation in life had not been that of abatexah “a : . os unions he ont’ 0 
farming. While we look around on the manufac-| st ; sade <a ally. Rich men may 
turing and commercial interests of the State, and|°°pe" ur ey pg pa ms 
remark how greatly they contribute to its pros- 1. th . sai P Bis ae of Se 
perity, we cannot help observing that there is ” t “4 —— ay mpiet puch mors a eee 
one pursuit which underlies, and perhaps eclipses - 8 r a San: ow hw what 
them both in point of importanee—that of ag- composed the soil, they would know what it need- 
riculture. Much of the comfort and luxury by Bacon owen oF sandy lands, he 
of the people of the Commonwealth is derived from A suai OE Rand be <n with great success, 
this pursuit, hard and barren though*our soil may Aen Se NI whe sant “a 
be. And although these different interests are sselvesert dm od to “have Sean cong ae 
thought sometimes to conflict, he conceived no ee eee crops, began by applying 
reason why it need be so—each can be made to about fifty loads of clay, in conjunction with 
help the other. If there ever was a time whenall wn “— ree _ veg eres oa d to be just 
the faculties, industry, skill and enterprise of the| ne Hung fo rettining the manure in the ground, 
farmer should be exerted, the present is that time. wr ae chai ssemed to pass off.dhe 
A great market is opened for our surplus agricul- we _ re oe Crops went yenar 
tural productions, and high prices rule for them improved, and the gentleman realised = nett jadi 
all; he was glad to see that the farmers of this ste = SIAR co ~ acre, Gad oy 
Commonwealth are ready to reap a portion of the vend i a a8 me m8 the agricultural society 
welch which is thes cffteid.tothen, Jeneniogien ene ee nee oe ee 
over the State, we see less broken windows and ene prnadig~iameeummntamvandinge-ereds i: 
fewer ragged children than formerly. We see wey es yates om are eee 
handsomely painted houses, and fences, and every parton muss = — from which soaks =e 
indication of thrift in the agricultural portion of| ate Ott ond mixed with the barn-yard maa 
ne icaicraunt edna ine’ 200 es at gs. a = tae 
One interesting and cheering sign of the times * . arpa 
is the higher view which is taben of egrigeitanal Se ee ee acon tenip eins eta 
labors. ‘The inhabitants of our cities, the mer-|“'*, “ “eh* years, 500 loads (of 35 bushels 
chants and professional men, have come to look ee) oF eeene tat ee ae in this manger, 
upon labor on the soil as an honorable pursuit, mag mire x _ “2 baton originally of very or: 
and he trusted the time was not far distant when ey ee eee ten nome greatly ee 
taemieae senld. tele senk sith the mech henesnbdel nn ne ee 
Bisa 2s it also og an instance where a neighbor of 
Mr. Puiunxert called on Mr. Procror, of Dan- rigiag 0 ana ae tie eer, ue * 
Ga the discussion on the subject for the ~ applied it to his land, although ak 
Mr, Procror remarked that he had had but lit- niet ached * ee aga e ae 
tle practical experience in the subject of manures, | was, that when the at sae to mow, there 
eo ore preparation and application nothing to mow! Another man, with an hr 
of them as at the foundation of all su i i 
farming, particularly on the sterile soil of New ronal meh fem pAb ro Soar tk boule Guu 
England. On farms which have become partly ex-|and in thirteen months time cut from it 7,140 Ibs. 


hausted, it is indispensably necessary that the land |of good English hay, making 
should be renewed by manure. The question is,| $60 over all de , ee nett 


how shall we obtain this manure? Those who are| Mr. Brown, of the New England Farmer, said 
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he was more familiar with the physical operation 
of the preparation and application of manures, 
than speaking of them in public,—but being called 
upon, would make a few practical suggestions. 
He would first, however, advert to some of the 
theories which had prevailed in other countries 
and at different times. There wasa time when 
distinguished wen believed that manures were 
not necessary in order to raise fine crops. Jethro 
Tull, who wrote much in favor of this theory, suc- 
ceeded in raising fine crops for several successive 
years on the same land without manure, but it 
was probably owing to the land possessing in 
abundance the peculiar properties which the crop 
required ; but he lived long enough to perceive 
the fallacy of his favorite views. This theory has 
been revived of late, with some modifications 
which a better knowledge of the principles of 
chemistry could hardly fail to suggest, and con- 
sists in this—that if the soil is deeply and finely 
pulverized, it will be in the best condition to re- 
ceive, just what the plant most requires, a full 
and free supply of nitrogen from the atmosphere. 

Mr, Brown alluded to the great waste of fer- 
tilizing matters by the farmers of the common- 
wealth, and gave it as his belief that if themer- 
chant were as careless in husbanding his resoure- 
es, he would scarcely maintain himself for a sin- 
gle year. He thought farmers must rely upon 
their own lands for their fertilizing materials, and 
not upon foreign resources. Special manures, 
such as guano, the phosphates, poudrettes, lime, 
plaster, &c., are excellent as auxiliaries, and will 
often help out a specific plan or purpose both with 
convenience and profit. But first, every means of- 
fered by the farm itself, should be improved in the 
highest possible degree. Originally, most lands 
were fertile, the hills as well as the lower lands, 
but the action of the elements had disintegrated 
the rocks and the surface of the hills which had 
been washed into the valleys below, where com- 
mon sense tells us we should go for the deposits 
there made. 

The farmer should haye a good barn, with a 
tight cellar under it, and his cattle kept tied up 
over night through the year ; behind them should 
be a trench to catch the droppings,and if the trench 
is daily supplied with a covering of meadow muck 
to the depth of an inch, so much the better ; from 
the trencly the whole should pass into the cellar. 
Here, also, more muck should be added, covering 
the droppings an inch every morning. The im- 
portance of this system will be well illustrated by 
omitting this covering for a day or two, when an 
odor will be thrown off from the manure which 
will penetrate and infect the clothing or whatev- 
er comes in contact with it, but ceases on the drop- 
pings being again covered. This effluyium is the 
ammonia, which is exceedingly volatile and passes 
rapidly to the air, but is absorbed and retained by 





the meadow mud, thus preserving the chief fertil- 
izing property of the manure. The droppings 
should also be kept where the frost cannot affect 
them, and overhauled occasionally during the win- 
ter. If he intended to plant corn, more especial- 
ly if on sward land, he would spread manure, no 
matter how coarse, if well saturated, in the fall, 
and plow it in. This~plan had succeeded admi- 
rably, and he compared it to a pan of dough, in 
which the yeast had been placed at night, and in 


the morning it was light and spongy. With . 


land thus prepared, he could drive the plow in 
up to the beam in the following spring ; and from 
land thus treated, said he had raised at the rate 
of 1200 bushels of parsnips and carrots to the 
acre. If he plowed sward land in the spring, 
would postpone it until the day before he wished 
to plant the corn, in order that there might be 
as much grass turned under as possible, which 
would become warm, ferment, and afford a fine re- 
source for sustaining the later growth of the crop. 
Some of our best farmers are also in the practice 
of spreading the manure on the surface and plow- 
ing it under, even in the spring, and with excel- 
lent results. He would recommend that a little 
manure should be added to the-hill in. order to 
give the germ a quick and early start. This is a 
point where guano, properly mingled with swamp 
muck, may be used with advantage. 

Mr. Browy favored the use of muck, also, and 
of coarse manures plowed under in the fall, be- 
cause they impart bulk, as well as nutrition, 
which he considerad quite important, and en- 
forced by some illustrations. 

Mr. Howarp, of the Cultivator, expressed, his 
concurrence in the remarks of Mr Brown, espe- 
cially in regard toswamp muckand bu/ky manures. 
One reason why bulky manures are valuable, is, 
because they render some soils more friable. An- 
other reason is the carbonic acid they contain, & 
fact which is too generally overlooked, even by 
scientific men. Vegetables feed largely on car- 
bonic acid; it forms 90-100 of all vegetables, 
and a large portion of animals. The plant 
absorbs this acid as well by its roots, as by its 
leaves, and he thought that applying muck manure 
to the roots was better than depending on the at- 
mosphere. Referring to the theory of Mr. Tull, 
of non-manuring, Mr. Howarp said he thought 
that individuals erred in supposing that the re- 
sults he obtained on particular soils; could ‘be 
made universal. We know that much land in 
this country has a great depth of soil, and is of 
apparent inexhaustible fertility, and on such & 
soil the system might work, but no general good 
results could be obtained from the system. 

Mr. Copgianp, of Roxbury, thought sufficient 
prominence had not been given to artificial man- 
ures, particularly urates. If we analyze urine, ‘we 
find that it contains ammonia, phosphates and 
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salts in greater amount, weight for weight, than 
solid manures. He had tried artificial manures 
extensively, and induced others to do so, with dif- 
ferent results, according as applied. If put on the 
land previous to long contiuned rains, the benefit 
was very great; if applied after copious rains, 
scarcely any benefit resulted. The reason is, that 
plants cannot take up the matter necessary for 
their nourishment except in solution. One ad- 
vantage of this sort of manure is, a greater 
amount of ammonia, and greater stimulative pow- 
er. The speaker thonght farmers had given way 
too much to chemists. They should study for 
themselves, and thus learn what they have to pay 
for without understanding, and which is merely 
temporary or of little benefit—as, for instance, 
a chemist may analyze the farmer’s land, and fur- 
nish him with an artificial manure, for all which 
he must pay handsomely, but the chemist will 
not tell him how the manure is made, and he 
must buy more if he wishes to repeat the appli- 
cation. Besides, if the farmer understands these 
matters, he will enjoy the advantage of practical) 
and not theoretical judgment; and will also be 
able to calculate the cost of such preparations as 
he may want for his soils. He will find this in- 
formation in the works of the late Mr. Tesche- 
macher, which are published at a cheap rate, and 
also in other works: . 

In New England many farmers cultivate too 
much land ; they do not have time to become ac- 
quainted with the differences of soil'which it often 
embraces, and therefore cannot find out what it 
needs. Some farms have no muek; but we must 
not look too much to bulk,—it is the elements 
whieh the plant needy. If you have a manure heap, 
put on to that heap a certain portion of sulphuric 
acid ; it will unite with and retain all those gases 
which fly off, and which embody the qualities 
needed to promote vegetation. You will nothave 
so many loads, but will have more in value. A 
mistake is often made by putting on these con- 
centrated manures as thickly as bulky‘ones. The 
value of straw on land is not so great as the spe- 
cial manures which may be purchased with it. 
Straw is chiefly carbon and silica, with some 
salts ; and the land does not need so much of the 
two former as the straw contains. If farmers 
would read, they would understand these chemi- 
cal combinations. 

Mr. Homes enforced the necessity of consider- 
ing the barn-yard as the great resource of the far- 
mer for fertilizing agents. He regarded it a very 
injudicious plan for farmers to buy special ma- 
nures, and allow the most valuable part of their 
home-made to evaporate into the atmosphere. 


Vegetable and animal matters decompose into ear-| °° 


bonic acid, water and ammonia, which -must be 
retained. Ammonia is yaluable, and whenever the 
ma nure heap becomes heated, it throws off the am- 





monia, and it is lost. Nature has provided us 
with the substances necessary to absorb it. Cag- 
bon, in the shape of peat mud, and gypsumy or 
lime, another, which should be spread over the 
heap. The ammonia, as the manure in the coun- 
try is now managed, is in a great measure lost, 
In the excrements of cattle are mineral substances 
which are required by plants. Put something 
over manure héaps which will retain itsgood qual- 
ities but not retard decomposition. 

Mr. Russet, of Pittsfield, said he made eon 
siderable compost manures, using muck, loam or 
anything which comes handy. He also secured 
the washings from the sink, and collected all the 
droppings of cattle he could find, but did not .cov- 
er his manures, and did not think it made mueh 
difference. He raised excellent crops with it. 

Mr. Proctor said he was glad to hear liquid 
manures advocated. Last year a farmer whom he 
knew stalled his cattle (10 cows and 6 horses). at 
night, and preserved all the liquor by conveying 
it into a tank, from which it was raised by a 
pump for distribution over his land. Adjoining 
his barn was a field of 10 acres of grass land, 
which did not bear but a ton and a half of grass 
per acre. Last year he applied the liquid to it, 
and cut three tons of hay per acre, or double its 
previous yield. Every farmer can do the same 
thing, or what is equally well, use muck to ab- 
sorb the liquid. He knew of farmers who had 
made great quantities of manure in this way. 
Further remarks were also made by Messrs, Surra 
of Hadley, Coox of Lenox, and Russeu of Pitte 
field. 

Mr. Corz.anp stated that the most remarkable 
illustration of the yalue of liquid manure would 
be found in Belgium, which, from.a sterile sand, 
had been converted into the garden of Europe, by 
the system pursued by the peasants. The land is 
cut up into small livings, and by means of the 
liquids collected from the housohold and perhaps 
from a single cow, surprising fertility has been 
imparted to the soil. Cows are often hired outat 
the rate of $20 per year for their liquid alone ; 
this fact could be established. 





AH »170 Faruers.—Mr. Sanders, the Ameri- 
can Cc -ulat London, in a letter published in the 
New } ‘Herald, says: 

‘‘Fi. ally, our farmers should sow plenty ot 
spring wheat, and plant any quantity of Indian 
corn. The Baltic and Black seas will certainly be 
closed for at least a twelve month. England and 
Western and Southern continental Europe will 
have to look to the United States alone for a sup- 
ply of breadstuffs, hitherto obtained from those 
seas 


Our farmers will do well to act upon sn 


tion. There will undoubtedly be a demand 
all the surplus breadstuffs we can alee, panes 
for several years to come, and farming will be one 

of are and most profitable branches of in- 
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For the New England Farmer. 


» THE BIRDS OF NEW ENGLAND, 
THEIR PAST AND PRESENT HISTORY....NO. 9. 
BY 8. P, FOWLER. 

** Among the delights of spring, how is it possible 
to forget the birds. The smaller birde—the little 
ters of the woods, and those that haunt man’s 
duellings, and claim human friendship by build- 
ing their nests under the sheltering eaves, or 
among the orchard trees—these require a touch 
more delicate, and a gentler heart than mine, to 
do them justice.’ If Nathaniel Hawthorne, one 
of our most gifted and popular writers, could thus 
express a distrust of his powers to do justice to our 
birds, how can we hope to succeed in the attempt? 
But, if by any remarks upon their habits, we 
should induce the agriculturist to afford them pro- 
tection, our object will be accomplished. The first 
bird we shall notice is the Blue-bird, one of our 
earliest spring visitors. It very much resembles 
in its character and 5 meng the Robin Red- 
breast of England. It has a mild and peaceful 
disposition, which, i we with its early appear- 
ance in spring, and its domestic habits, render it a 
general fayorite. It feeds upon insects in the earl 
part of the season, and in autumn adds to its bill 
of fare, berries and wild fruits. It is supposed to 
inhabit nearly the whole continent of America. 
Doct. Richardson says, the cheerful and familiar 
Blue-bird is one of the earliest arrivals in spring, 
on the shores of Bear Lake River, arriving in com- 
feay with the well known American Robin. Mr. 
ilson says, such are the mild and pleasing 
manners of the Blue-bird, and so undvessdiiy is he 
esteemed, that I have often regretted that no pas- 
toral muse has yet arisen in this western, woody 
world, to do justice to his name, and endear him 
to us still more by the tenderness of verse, as has 
been done to his representative in Britain, the 
Robin Red-breast. small acknowledgment of| 
this kind I have to offer, which the reader, I hope, 
will excuse as a tribute tarural innocence.” 


“When winter’s cold tempests and snows are no more, 

Green meadows and brown furrowed fields reappearirg, 
The fishermen hauling their shad to the shore, 

And cloud-cleaving Geese to the lakes are a-steering ; 
When first the lone butterfly flits on the wing, 

When red glow the maples, so fresh and so pleasing,— 
Othen comes the Blue-bird, the herald of spring ! 

And hails with his warblings the charms of the season. 


Then loud-piping frogs make the marshes to ring ; 

Then warm glows the sunshine, and fine is the weather ; 
The blue woodland flowers just beginning to spring, 

The spicewood and sassafras budding together : 
O then to your gardens, ye housewives, repair, 

Your walks border up, sow and plant at your leisure ; 
The Blue-bird will chant from his box such an air, 

That all your hard toils will seem truly a pleasure. 


He flits through the orchard, he visits each tree, 

The red-flowering peach, and the apple’s sweet blossoms ; 
He snaps up destroyers wherever they be, 

And seizes the catiffs that lurk in their bosoms ; 
He drags the yile grub from the corn it devours, 

The worms from the webs, where they riot and welter. 
His song and his services freely are ours, 

And all that he asks is—in summer a shelter. 


The plowman is pleased when he gleans in his train, 
Now searching the furrows, now mounting to cheer him ; 
The gardener delights in his sweet, simple strain, 
And leans on his spade to survey and to hear hii; 
The slow, lingering school-boys forget they'll be chid, 
While gazing intent as he warbles before them, 


In mantle of sky-blue, and bosom so red, 
That each little loiterer seems to adore him. 


When all the gay scenes of the summer are o’er, 
And autumn slow enters, so silent and sallow, 
And millions of warblers, that charm’d us before, 
Have fied in the train of the sun-seeking swallow, 
The Blue-bird, forsaken, yet true to his home, 
Still lingers, and looks for a milder to-morrow, 
Till, forced by the horrors of winter to roam, 
He sings his adieu ‘n a lone note of sorrow.” 
The next bird we shall notice is the Rice-bird or 
Bobolink. This bird is well known, and 
some peculiar characteristics, among which, we 
may notice the change of plumage in the male. 
Their beautiful nuptial dréss is worn by them 
only during the love season, at the close of which, 
it graduall assimulates to that of the female, 
which is a brownish yellow, when by the first of 
August, they cannot be distinguished from their 
mates. The subject of change, in the parti-colored 
plumage of the male Bobolink, has long been a 
wonder to many ns. Mr. Catesby, one of our 
earliest onithologists, was greatly perplexed — 
this subject, and upon examining great num 
of these birds in autumn by dissection, declared 
all of them to be females! What probably in- 
creased his lexity was the fact, observed by 
‘him, that of all the great numbers of the pie-bald 
birds emigrating north in the spring, not a female 
could be found amongst them, and on the other 
hand, when they returned tothe south in autumn, 
not a male could be seen, they having, to all a 
pearance, become females. ‘The true cause of this 
mystery, the change of plumage in the male birds, 
was first su by Mr. illiam Bartram, as 
noticed by him in his travels in North America, 
published in London in 1792, e 295. , Like 
many of our birds, the male Bobolinks are first 
seen unaccompanied by the females, and by their 
lively and vigorous notes attract our notice, but 
the more quiet females, in their brown dress, and 
keeping much of their time on the ground, are 
but little noticed. We know of no change of plum- 
age so great as that of the Bobolink, to be found 
in any other of our birds. We may also notice a 
great me, * which takes place in their notes in 
autumn. The jingling, pleasing melody, which so 
often greets us from so many grassy meadows and 
fields, during the breeding season of the Bobolink, 
is hushed and silent in August, and nothing is 
then to be heard, but a clink, no way to be dis- 
tinguished from the note of the female. Mr. Nut- 
tall, who has distinguished himself among orni- 
thologists, in his endeavors to imitate the notes 
of our songsters, says that many of the tones of the 
Bobolink are very agreeable, but they are delivered 
with such rapidity, that the ear can scarcely se 
erate them. The general effect, however, like 
the simple efforts of nature, is , and when 
several are enchanting forth in the same meadow, 
the concert is very cheerful, though monotonous, 
and somewhat quaint. Among the few phrases 
that can be distinguished, the liquid sound of 
Bob-o-lee, or Bob-o’link, Bob-o’link’e, is very dis- 
tinct. To give an idea of the variable extent of 
song, and even an imitation, in some measure, of 
the chromatic period and air of this familiar and 
rather favorite resident, the boys of this part, of 
New England make him spout among others,,;the 
following ludicrous dunning phrase, as he rises 





and hovers on the wing near his mate: ‘* Bob-o 
link, Bob-o’link, Tom Denny,Tom Denny. Come 
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me the two and si *ve owed me 
ene ear and  balf 70 !— tae *tshe, 


*tshe ’tsh ’tsh ’tshe,’’ modestly diving down at the 
same instant into the BOS, as if to avoid alterca- 
tion. However puerile this odd phrase may ap- 
pear, it is quite amusing to find how near it ap- 
proaches to the time and expression of the notes, 
when pronounced in a hurried manner.’’ These 
birds devour various kinds of insects and worms, 
during the spring and summer months, and in au- 
tumn they subsist principally on seeds and wild 
rice. The Bobolinks are said, by Mr. Wilson, to 
be troublesome in the grain fields at the south, 


and in the oat fields of New England. But they) 


have never, to our knowledge, been a subject of 
complaint in the eastern part of Massachu<etts, 
andare generally regarded with favor by culti- 
vators, as they undoubtedly should be. The last 
bird we shall notice in this communication is the 
Cat-bird, the Surdus felivox. This bird is not 
found in so great abundance in the eastern part of 
Massachusetts, as in the middle States. With us 
it is occasionally seen in swamps and _ thickets, 
feeding upon insects and wild fruits. It is well 
known toevery idle schoolboy in the Common- 
wealth, that is sufficiently large to rob its nest, 
which he seldom fails to do, upon every op- 
portunity; the poor unfortunate songster, ring 
a bad name, is with boys a proscribed bird. 
Catesby, writing many years since, speaking of the 
Cat-bird, says, ‘They have but one note, which 
resembles the mewing of a cat.’’- This, observes 
Mr. Bartram, is a mistake, very injurious to the 
fame of that bird, he, in reality, being one of our 
most eminent songsters, little inferior ta the Mogk- 
ing Bird ; and in some instances perhaps ex 

it, particularly as a buffoon or mimic. They are 
a kind of domestic bird, during their spring and 
summer residence in Pennsylvania, building their 
nests in gardens, and sheltering themselves in groves 
near the houses. They cause great trouble and 
vexation to hens, that have broods of chickens, by 
imitating their distressing cries, in which they 
seem to enjoy much delight, and cause some amus- 
ment to persons who are diverted at such incidents. 
They are the first bird heard singing in the morn- 
ing, even befere break of day.’’ ith those: per- 
sons who are above prejudices, the Cat-bird will 
be found, upon better acquaintance, to be an inter- 
esting songster, when in good humor. And even 
when displeased and petulant, its strange note, 
not unlike the mewing of a cat, cannot fail to be 
interesting from its quaintness. They are do- 
mestic pe. familiar in their habits, and can be in- 
duced to build their nests and rear their young in 
our gardens, provided a suitable shelter is made 
of shrubs and vines, where they can hide and con- 
ceal themselves. When thus furnished with a re- 
treat, they have been known sometimes to build 
in our city gardens, where they could not fail to 
add to its interest by their musical powers. We 
are not certain, however, that the Cat-bird would 
not be tempted to partake of the fruit in the 

den, but the mischief, which a pair or two of these 
birds would produce, could not be very great. 

Danversport, Dec. 12, 1853. 8. P. F. 





Carerut Uss-or Horses.— An acquaintance lost 
his horse a few days ago, in a manner that would 
su, an habitual caution in driving. The horse, 
a valuable one, well kept, in good spirits, and in 


perfect health, was taken from stable 
driven. He had ascended a long and hard 
within the first mile of driving, and as soon.as 
summit was reached, the driver, as is the i 
of many, touched him with the whip; he sprang 
stopped, staggered and fell, and by the time 
driver could alight from the carriage, he was dead. 
An examination showed that a large blood vessel 
near the heart had been ruptured.—Farmer and 
Planter. 





For the New England Farmer. 
FEED FOR STOCK. 


Mr. Eprror :—In your January number 
speak of the disadvan of dry food wholly, for 
stock, a fact of which I have been quite sensible 
for wong: gue Stock fed wholly on dry fodder, 
suffer from costiveness, and if the feed be poor, 
usually leave their leanto in the spring hide-boun 
and lousy, from which they hardly recover before 
midsummer; then the dry season comes on, ¢on- 
sequently the milch kine report but preeeer: A 
at the pail, and the farmer complains that there 
no profit in the dairy business, or in raising stock ; 
cad: it neidaiin’ to lose'a horned quadruped 
when so wintered. To avoid some of these disad- 
vantages, I several years since commenced the 
practice of feeding roots once or twice a week to 
my stock. For two or three years _ I have 
produced two or three hundred bushels of flat and 
Sweedish turnips, each year, and fed my mileh 
cows with them daily. At first I cut them with 
a shovel, but did not like it, the labor being too 
much and badly done. I then purchased a vege- 
table cutter, of Ruggles, Nourse & Mason’s manu- 
facture, with eighteen knives, which is deseribed 
in their catalogue. 

It cuts into fine pieces and does perfect work ; 
the only objection to it being, that it does not 
feed well without tending. If the manufactuztrs 
will construct the hopper so that roots will mot 
clog, they will make it much more valuable. | It 

ill cut a bushel in a minute. 

It would be superfluous to speak of the disad- 
vantages of feeding corn stover uncut,did nineteen- 
twentieths of the farmers do it. We wall under- 
stand that cattle, unless kept on short allowance, 
will eat but little more than the leavesand husks, 
and very many of us know how pleasant it is, 
when forking the manure, to be pped in the 
face with a good sized corn “‘bumpin. 

Last winter I for the first time cut my corn fod- 
der and poorest hay for my cows. This, I consid- 
ered quite an advantage, but there would be a por- 
tion each day of the more unsavory part they would 
refuse. I have thought favorably of the practice 
of steaming food for cattle, but could not seem to 
see how I could well do it in the barn, or conti- 
guous_.to it, without undue exposure to fire.-As an 
approximation to it in effect, 1 had a box made 
water tight, which holds about five barrels. After 
the last feeding at night, I put one peck of shorts 
on the bottom ; then fill it about half full with 
cut corn stover, hay or straw, ora mixtureof all— 
then put one peck of cobbage (corn ground in the 
ear) and halfa bushel turnips which have been 
= through the vegetable cutter—then fill the 

x topping out with another peck of shorts and 
another bushel turnips ; I them boil ten.pails 





of water as Ao tm and pour upon it and shut 
the cover. is is the feed for five cows the fol- 
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lowing day. 
on it and leave a clean manger. 
exception they are goodbeef. They give as much 
milk as they would on good June I think I 
shall save about one-fourth my usual- winter’s feed. 
Iam assured it will be objected that there is too 
much work in this. I think, Mr. Editor, Ican do 
the extra work in this arrangement, while my 
neighbor on the one hand is smoking his half doz- 
en short sixes, or the one on the other is hearing 
and retailing the neighborhood news at the public 
house. Yours &e., Davip ALDEN. 
Southhboro’, Feb., 1854. 


They are very fond of it, thrive well 
With a single 


Remarxs.—We are much obliged to our corre:- 
pondent for the above account of his practice in 
feeding stock. Wesee no sort of objection to it, 
but on the contrary believe that, after paying in- 


terest and wear and tear of fixture, the cost of fuel age P 


for boiling the water, and the extra labor, you will 
save more than sufficient fodder to pay expenses, 
to say nothing of the greater quantity of milk you 
will be likely to get, and the better condition in 
which you will keep the stock. 


HOW TO SUBDUE A VICIOUS HORSE. 


On looking over some old papers the other day, 
we came across the following, which, if true, is 
worth knowing. It seems that a fruitless effort 
was being e in a blacksmith shop to shoe a vi- 
cious horse, which resisted all efforts, kicking 
aside every thing but an anvil, and came near kill- 
ing himself against that, when by mere accident, 
an Officer returned from Mexico was ing, and 
being made acquainted with the difficulty, applied 
a complete remedy by the following simple process: 

He took a cord about the size of a bed-cord, put 
it im the mouth of the horse like a bit and tied it 
tightly on the top of the animal’s head, passing his 
left ear under the string, not painfully tight, but 
tight enough to keep the ear down and the cord 
in its place. This done, he patted the horse gently 
on the side of the head, and commanded him to 
follow, and instantly the horse obeyed, perfectly 
subdued, and as gentle and obedient as a well-train- 
ed dog ; suffering his feet to be lifted with entire 
impunity, and acting in all respects like an old 
stager. The simple string, thus tied, had made 
him at once as docile and obedient as any one could 
desire. The gentleman who thus furnished this 
exceedingly simple means of subduing a very dan- 

rous propensity, intimated that it is practised 
in Mexico and South America in-the management 
of wild horses. Be this as it may, he deserves the 
thanks of all owners of such horses, und especial- 
ly the thanks of those whose business it may be to 

eor groom the animals.—-The Plough, the Loom, 
and Anvil. 








Correction.—On referring to the Transactions 
of the Hampshire County Agricultural Society, we 
find the statements of Messrs. Moszs Sressins, 
Austin Suita & Sons, and Samuzn Powsgrs, in re- 
lation to the management of their farms. In our 
weekly paper of the 21st January,we gave a por- 
tion of these statements, under the caption, 
‘* Franklin Co. Premiums.’’ It should haye been, 
Hawpsnize County Premiums. 


MARYLAND OYSTER TRADE. 

Acco to the Baltimore American, the pro- 
duct of the oyster trade of the city is equal to or 
greater than the product of all the wheat and corn 
raised in the State of Maryland. The whole shores 
of the Chesapeake Bay and its tributaries are 
adapted to the growth of the oyster, and as but 
one year is required for their full growth, an im- 
mense profit accrues to those engaged in the busi- 
ness—a profit which is estimated at some three 
hundred to six hundred per cent. There are 250 
vessels engaged in the business, which average 
about 900 bushels to the cargo, and require nine 
or ten days for the trip. These vessels, er 
in the aggregate 6,000 trips during the eig 
months in the yar in which they are engaged, 
give a total of 4,800,000 bushels per year sold in 
the Baltimore market. The oysters bring an avyer- 
rive: Act ~ 92,400 oi bushel, be ives a 

total o 400, r year paid for o 

ters be the dealers.in the city. Some of the hous. 
es send by the Baltimore and Ohio and Baltimore 
and Susquehanna railroad, to say nothing of the | 
other modes of transportation, from eight to twelve 
tons of ‘‘canned”’ oysters per day. e shells are 
earried for manure to all parts of Virginia and 
North Carolina. In the ‘“‘shocking’’ of oysters, 
the shells will increase about cap tart: which 
would give a total of about 6,000,000 bushels of 
shells, which sell for two cents per bushel, making 
a return of $100,000 per year for the shells alone. 





BUTTER-MAKING. 


Miss Emily says in the OhioCultivator, “I have 
for several years had the entire care of the milk 
department in my father’s famil’y. I therefore 
read with great interest whatever relates to mak- 
ing butter and cheese, and I found much that was 
different from what I had been in the habit of 

ractising. One case of this kind, was directions 
or making butter in winter, according to the Rus- 
sian method, by which, it was said, butter could 
be made with as little churning in winter as in 
summer. So I set about trying the experiment, 
and the result exceeded my expectations. Before 
I go to milk I put a kettle, say one-third full of 
water, and large enough to set the milk pail init, 
on the stove, where it will get boiling hot by the 
time I come in with the milk. 

Then strain the milk into another vessel, and 
wash the pail (which should be tin,) then pour the 
milk back into the pail, and set it into the kettle 
of boiling water, until the milk becomes scalding 
hot, taking care not to let it boil, then pour it in- 
to crocks or , and set it in the cellar for the 
cream to rise in the usual way. Cream procured 
in this way will seldom require twenty minutes to 
churn, while by the common practice, the poor 
dairy-maid may often churn for hours, and then 
perhaps have to throw all away, as I did on sey- 
eral occasions before I happened to gain this valu- 
able information. So much, Me Editor, for one 
instance of the advantage that a young lady miay 
derive from agricultural reading.”’ 

The process given above will answer in summer 
as well as in winter. 








of Industry, in France, has@f ' 
600 francs for the best trewtige” 


ts The Societ 
ered a prize of i, 
on the potato. 
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BATCHELDER’S CORN PLANTER. 


BY permission of Messrs. Ruggles, Nourse, Ma- 





the country immediately after shearing, when they 
bought freely. A considerable portion of the oP 
es bests sold at high rates before shearing, whi 


son & Co., we are allowed to use theengraving of] with the exorbitant prices asked for the wool left 


this Planter from their copyright catalogue, and 
the following explanation of its capacity for work. 
It says: ‘‘This is one of the best machines yet in- 
vented for planting corn. The seed is put into the 
hopper above the beam, and as the horse moves 


in the hands of farmers, prevented dealers getting 
their usual supply. The wool still remainingim 
the country is held several cents above the prices 
at which it is selling in the market, and it is sup- 

manufacturers will be compelled to turn 


their attention to the country for their supply be- 


along, the share below opens the furrow; the) fore the next clip will be ready for market.—Bos- 


corn is then dropped by arms moving horizontally. 
These arms have holes in them of a proper size to 
receive any required number of grains, and as 
they pass in and out of the hopper, the holes are 
sure to be filled with the seed, which as surely 


ton Coftrier. 


THE CONCORD FARMER'S CLUB. 


HOW TO RAISE CORN PROFITABLY. 





drops into a tube conducting it to the bottom of | accidentally omitted in our report of this club last 


the drill made by the share, which is so formed 
that it passes under the surface at any required 
depth, and deposits the grain without turning over 
the earth. A triangular iron follows to remove 
all lumps and stones, and a roller to compress the 
earth over the seed. The dropping of the seed is 
always visible to the operator, and thus ensures 
his work being perfectly well done. The arms are 
made.to drop the corn nearer or farther apart, by 
different sized cog-wheels fastened on the crank, 
moving the arms quicker 6r slower as required ; 
five changes can be made. Those usually made 
drop from two feet to four feet apart, as wished. 
The machine requires a horse or mule to draw it, 
and with a person to tend it and drive, will plant 
12 to 14 acres per day, according to the width of 
the rows apart. 





Woor.—The close of the year leayesa light 
stock of domestic pulled and fleece wool on the 
market, but with what still remains in the coun- 
try it is supposed to be sufficient to supply the 
wants of manufacturers till the new is y for 


week : 


Dr. Reynoups said that the best field of com 
he had ever seen, was raised in the following way. 

The soil was good. The sward was thick and 
firm. 16 loads of good manure from the barn- 
yard were spread on the grass. ‘The furrow was 
turned flat and smooth. Then it was harrowed 
and furrowed, without disturbing the furrow 
slice ; 8 loads of manure were put in the furrow, 
It was planted in drills, one kernel every ten 
inches. Tie rows were the usual distances from 
each other. This field yielded a hundred and five 
bushels. ‘The corn was the 12 rowed. He is dis- 
posed to think this one of the best methods of 
planting corn upon land that has been mowed sev- 
eral years. The roots strike through the sod, 
and in a dry season they find moisture. The am- 
monia generated from the decomposition of the 
manure isi retained by the sod for the use of the 
roots. - 

The Dr. said the enemy which the corn has to 
fear most in New England, is the drought. There 
are three means by which we may guard { 
this to some-extent. The first is the me aif 
cultivation indicated above, for grass land. 
second, is on stubble land, deep plowing. If the 





sale. The apprehended scarcity towards the close 
of last season induced manufacturers to go into 


soil is’ loosened deeply, the roots will penetrate it — 
till they find moisture. If there is no other ben- * 


The following remarks of Dr. ReynOups, were 
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efit from deep plowing, this is a sufficient reason 
forit. Third. Frequent stirring of the surface 
soil—whatever of potash or soda or lime or am- 
monia there may be in the soil, is thus exposed 
to the air. These salts have a strong affinity for 
water, and they absorb the dew in large quanti- 
ties and it is carried by capillary attraction down 
into the® soil, and the rootlets soon manifest the 
consciousness of its presenee, by the improved as- 
pect of the plant. These three means, to which 
may be added early planting, will amg A secure 
rom drought. 


our corn crop from serious injury 





SIXTH AGRICULTURAL MEETING, 


Ar Tae Stare House, Tuespay Eventxe, Fes. 21. 


Sussectr— Vegetqble Products, such as Carrots, 
Beets and Turuips,—their value as feed for Stock 
compared with English Hay and Corn. 

Mr. Proctor, of Danvers, called the meeting to 
order, and on motionof Mr. Howarp, of Boston, 
was appointed chairman for the evening. 

Mr. Procror, after a few appropriate prelimin- 
ary remarks, proceeded to comment on the sub- 
ject for discussion. If the question were asked, 
he said, ‘‘what is the value of a ton of carrots 
for the feed of stock, compared with that of a ton 
of hay?”’ it might be answered, that if anything 
can be learned from the price carrots usually bring 
in the market, it would be about half the value. 
That is, when hay commands $16 a ton, carrots 
bring $8, and so proportionately. But if it is 
asked what is the effect of feeding carrots to milch 
cows, one person will say that they greatly in- 
crease the quantity and improve the quality of 
the milk, while another will declare that they do 
neither, but improve the general condition of the 
animal. Well defined experiments of this kind 
of feeding are much needed. Messrs. Lincoun and 
Donce, of Worcester, in the pursuit of such ex- 
periments, have found a favorable estimate of the 
value of carrots. Mr. Porrer, of Bradford, has 
come to a different conclusion. Mr. Cotman 
thought highly of their value, and strongly re- 
commended their cultivation. He cites many ex- 
amples to show their value—particularly as feed 
for horses. More than double the quantity of nu- 
tritive matter can be obtained from gn acre of 
carrots, than almost any other crops;—it there- 
fore is an object to grow them. Experience has 
shown them to be as certain, as almost any other 
crop. 

Mr. Spracue, of Duxbury, said that some of the 
best agriculturists in Plymouth County, say they 
cannot raise carrots, turnips, &c., with benefit ; 
they think turnips do not fatten cattle. Reference 
is often made to the success which attends culti- 
vation of vegetables in England, but he thought 
it was no criterion for the American farmer. The 
English climate, being moist, is peculiarly fitted 
for raising turnips, while ours is unfavorable on 
account of its dryness and heat. The farmers of 





Great Britain rely mainly on root crops in rearing 
stock for the shambles. Their grazing, too, is 
superior to ours, for the same reason, of difference 
in climate. 

Mr. Spracve considered turnips the best 
table for fattening. He once remarked to the late 
Mr. Wessrer, that farmers in his vicinity said 
salt hay and turnips would not fatten cattle, and 
Mr. Wessrsr replied, ‘‘what can I do to fatten 
my cattle without turnips?’’ He placed a high 
estimate on them. Mr. Spracvue related some ex- 
perience of his own in fattening stock on salt hay 
and turnips. He has a pair of steers, which were 
in common ‘running order,’ as it is termed, 
which he fed on salt hay, with one bushel of tur- 
nips per_day, for four months. They were weighed 
after three or four weeks, and he was surprised to 
find that they had lost weight ; but he kept up his 
feed of salt hay and turnips until the last week 
of the four months, when they were fed on En- 
glish hay and meal—at the expiration of this pe- 
riod they were sold to the butcher. Some of their 
meat was brought to him, and proved of excellent 
quality—as fat as would be desired. Mr. 8. said 
he had raised 407 bushels of beets on a quarter of 
an acre of land, and 300 bushels of carrots on the 
same extent of ground; but these were very large 
crops. Roots, fed out in the winter, operate some- 
thing like green food, but with better effect. 

Mr. M. M. Fisk, of Framingham, inquired of 
Mr. SpracvE what the condition of his Tand was 
after producing those large crops of turnips. 

Mr. SpracvE said he could not answer the ques- 
tion, but did not consider the land any worse off 
than after any other crop. He did not think root 
crops more exhausting than others. Last year he 
saw fifty bushels of corn per acre raised on Mr. 
Wenster’s land where turnips had been raised the 
year before. Turnips are 85 per cent. water, with 
a broad spreading leaf, and he did not think such 
a plant could draw very hard upon the soil. 

Mr. Fiske said that he had once been quite ‘en- 
thusiastic in regard to root crops, but after re- 
peated experiments, had come to the conclusion 
that if he wished to raise any other crops, he 
must give up raising turnips. He thought: they 
impoverished the soil. He had tried feeding turn- 
ips to a couple of cows—a peck a day to each. 
One of them fatted rapidly, while the other grew 
lean, but both gave an increased quantity of milk. 
He did not know how to account for the differ- 
ence in flesh of the two, but thought it must be 
that turnips did not always agree with animals. 

Mr. Tower, President of the Berkshire County 
Agricultural Society, said he had had some expe- 
rience, and had taken a great deal of pains to in- 
form himself in regard to this subject, within the 
last ten years. We cannot expect a good crop of 
any kind unless the land is rich; nor of carrots 
unless the land is plowed deep or spaded deep and 
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is loose. Alluding to the idea expressed by Mr. 
Fiske, that turnips impoverished the land, he re- 
marked that he believed it was not best to put the 
game crop on the land every year, as there are 
certain qualities which that crop requires in the 
soil which may become exhausted by this continu- 
al draft upon them. The best crops are seen usual- 
ly on sward land, well manured. The best meth- 
od for obtaining a good crop of ruta baga is to sow 
immediately after getting in the other crops—no 
matter if in the middle of May. If the erop fails 
it may be sown again, and the farmer may be sure 
of getting a good crop. A gentleman of his ac- 


and the nine following years it was mowed. ‘Last 
year he raised 44 bushels of corn to the acre from 
it without manure, plowing 12 inches, the corn 
being planted on the turf which was turned well 
under the soil, the corn being hoed but once. ‘The 
soil was light and sandy, and although so hot 
during the summer as to send the heat through 
the shoes, the corn did not yield to heat. He had 
also raised an extraordinary crop of buckwheat 
without mauure, and believed good crops could 
be raised on any fair land without manure by 
plowing deep. He obtained a grand crop of beans 
from land which had not been manured fer twenty 


quaintance last year sowed his seed rather late,| years 


and the fly or something destroyed it, and he lost 
his crop. Experiments in root culture often fail 
from not selecting good land. 

In regard to feeding carrots to cattle, Mr. 
Tower said his experience led him to consider them 
very good, particularly for cows in winter, when 
they are confined to dry food. For the last 15 
years, he had fed his cows either with carrots or 
ruta-baga turnips, and he thought the turnips pro- 
duced the most milk. Well cleaned ruta bagas 
will make as much milk, pound for pound, as po- 
tatoes. He said he had never seena good milker, 
when producing milk in abundance, but what 
would lose flesh, though she might be in good 
heart. When cows give little milk, they gener- 
ally increase in flesh. He had tried feeding his 
cows for ten weeks om carrots, threé pecks per 
day, fed twice a day, and then two weeks with 
ruta-bagas, but could not perceive any difference in 
the quantity of milk, while the animals relished 
both equally well. In his opinion they did not 
eat more than half the usual amount of fodder, 
when supplied with roots. He considered turnips 
@ very profitable crop to raise, if the ground is 
adapted to their cultivation. For fattening cattle, 
a gentleman who had tried them, told him that 
he had satisfied himself that rutabagas would 
make beefas fast as anything else. Another per- 
son whom he knew, also preferred them for fat- 
tening sheep. 

Mr. Oxiver M. Wuieptz, of Lowell, made 
some remarks on farming in general, and advo- 
cated deep plowing witli much confidence. He 
believed that the effects of dry weather could easi- 
ly he obviated by plowing deep. He had plowed 
12 inches deep for the last dozen years, and had 
always as good crops of grass and corn as any 
other man. One advantage of deep plowing is 
that it protects the manure, which is otherwise 
exposed to the sun and evaporated, while the turf 
is also deteriorated. Take the grass land and 
turn it 12 inches, and the turf becomes part of 
themanure. He had a field which was plowed 
12 inches and manured heavily. The first year 
corn was grown up it, the next rye, the third year 
&8 much grass as could be made on the ground, 





Mr. Copzzanp, of Roxbury, thought a good 
deal was to be gained by attending to what gras 
done abroad. What makes the root crop valuable 
to England, it has been said, is the climate. Still 
they raise other crops there equally well, as Indian 
corn, &c., nob needing moisture; and if we-can 
raise their other crops, in this country, we can 
raise the root crops. He would venture to say that 
a very large portion of the most profitable kinds 
of farming is entirely unknown to the farmers of 
thisState. Farming is of three kinds—market, 
milk, and stock farming. Market farmers grow 
the crops which pay the best, and just as long as 
they can get one dollar per bushel for ruta bagas 
they will not grow corn by the acre. Milk farm- 
ing embraces butter and cheese, and any erop 
which tends to increase the quantity and quality 
of these it is very desirable to grow; the root 
crop he believed produced this result. 

Mr. Corzanp enforced the utility of farmers 
keeping an accurate account of what each’ erop 
he raised costs him, and what he got for it, for 
by comparing the results of the different crops ‘he 
could readily decide which was the most profita- 
ble. In this connection, he presented some inter- 
esting calculations, illustrating this fact. He had 
ascertained on inquiry that where a man fed out 
to his cow a peck of turnips daily, the yield was 
one quarter more per day for six months, while 
she was fed one quart of meal less thanpreviously. 
Assuming that the cow gave | six quarts per day 
previously, the comparative value of turnips and 
corn may be stated as follows ;— 

6 mes. bes days, 6 qts. milk per day, 1080 qts., at 5 cts. 


COCO ORO EHH E HEE ESHER EEE H TEETH TE EEE E EEE EOE 


p dpoecesppeteaghebessceecse cedtespsobeennenn $9,00 

eeie. 190 sage at of meal less per day, 180 qts., at 3 
CS, POF GWescccccccccsscccccssaceevcdrevestecdeu «+ -$5,40 
$14,40 
This is 1 qt. in 6, 1 in 4 gives additional..........+se+e+ees 5,40 
$18,90 


From the above increase in the value of the 
milk of the cow, it appears that the turnips, (180 
pecks or 45 bushels,) sold for 32 cents per bushel. 


500 bushels turnips at 32 cents per bu.........+-++: $160,00 
500 bushels turnips cost 12 cents per bu- 


eee eee eereee 





Profit seeeereeee SOHRO ORE TE REE R SEES E EE ee 
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60 bushels of corn worth $100 per bu......+++++e0e+¢ $50,00 
60 bushels of corn costs 50 cents per bu.......,--++++ 25,00 


Nett profit. ....cccceccecervcecececsccsscccsnccees $25,00 

The above figures are based on a scale of 50 
bushels of corn, and 500 bushels turnips, each to 
the acre. 

The following is a comparative statement of the 
value of oats and carrots, for feed :— 


500 bushels oats at 50 cts. per bu. 
600 bushels carrots at 16 cts. per bu 


Profit in favor of carrots 

Tt costs no more to raise 700 bushels per acre of 
turnips or carrots than 500, while the profits will 
be greatly increased. 

For fatting stock he considered 8 bushels tur- 
nips equal to 1 bushel of corn, the former being 
worth 96 cents and the latter $1,03 or $1,05, 
while the turnips, being softer and moister, will 
give the meat a better flavor, as is the case with 
English mutton, and instead of being ‘‘a streak 
of fat and a streak of lean,’’ as we call it, will be 
mingled throughout. The cultivation of turnips 
may be greatly cheapened, and made less laborious 
by using a seed sower. 

Mr. Howarp, of the Cultivator, said he could 
not place too much reliance on scattered cases of 
injury to the soil by yaising turnips; no general 
rule, he conceived, could be established to this ef- 
fect. The English raise them with great success, 
and it is well known, regard them as the shevt 
anchor of their husbandry. With the increase of 
the root crop in England has inereased the amount 
of breadstuffs and the number of animals raised, 
a state of things which could not follow if root 
crops exhausted the soil. Mr. Howarp related 
some interesting cases going to show the profit of 
raising turnips. He thought the matter needed 
thorough investigation. 

Further remarks were also made by Messrs. 
Fiske, Russet, of Pittsfield, Spracue, and the 
Chairman, and at 25 minutes past 9 the subject 
for next Tuesday evening was announced as fol- 
lows :— 

Dairy products,—what class of animals is best 
fitted for the making of butter and cheese, and 


what is the best mode of feeding for these purpo- 
ses t 





How tue Earta anp Jurirer Wuirt.—While 
the orbital velocity of Jupiter is 700,000 miles 
per day, 30,000 per hour, 500 per minute, and8} 
per second! a speed sixty times greater than that 
of a cannon ball —the orbital velocity of our little 
ay the earth is, 1,653,267 miles per day, 

9,890 per hour, 1,148 per minute, and 19.1 per 
second. Inshort, the orbital velocity of the small- 
er and more centripetal planets is far greater 
than that of the larger ont more centrifugal, al- 
though their rotary velocities are the reverse, the 
enormous circumference of Jupiter completing its 
reyolution pretty nearly three times , ae th 
twenty-four hours’ rotation of our little sphere ; 
so that Jupiter’s day and night are only between 
four and five hours each in length. 





THE LABORER AND THE WARRIOR. 


BY EPS SARGENT, 

The camp has had its day of song ; 

The sword, the bayonet, the plume, 
Have crowded out of rhyme too long 

The plow the anvil and the bom! 
O,{not upon our tented fields 

Are freedom’s heroes bred alone 5 
The training of the workshop yields 

More heroes true than war has known. 


Who drives the bolt, who shapes the steel, 
May with a heart as valiant smite 

As he who sees a foeman reel 
In blood before his blow of might ; 

The skill that conquers space and time, 
That graces life, that lightens toil, 

May spring from courage more sublime 
Than that which makes a realm its spoil. 


Let labor then look up and see 

His craft no path of honor lacks ; 
The soldier’s title yet shall be 

Less honored than the woodman’s axe 5 
Let art his own appointment prize, 

Nor deem that gold or outwaad light 
Can compensate the worth that lies 

In tastes that breed their own delight. 


And may the time draw nearer still, 
When man this sacred truth shall heed, 
That from the thought and from the will 
Must all that raises man proceed ; 
Though pride may hold our calling low, 
For us shall duty make it good ; 
And we from truth to truth shall go, 
Till life and death are understood. 





MR. KING’S ADDRESS AT NORTH- 
. AMPTON. 

We listened to this address with much pleasure 
at the time it was delivered, and have run over it 
again in the fair form in which it is now present 
ed, with no abatement of interest. It abounds 
with excellent thoughts very felicitously expressed. 
It was delivered before the Hampshire, Franklin 
and Hampden Agricultural Society, at North- 
ampton, on the 12th Oct., 1853. It touches up- 
on most of the prominent points of farm husband- 
ry, one or two of which we give below, on the 
errors of withholding manure, top-dressing lands, 
and attempting to cultivate too much :— 

‘Jethro Tull to the contrary notwithstanding, 
we do not believe that maximum crops can be pro- 
duced by the simple disintegration of the soil, 
with planting. e advise manure, applied with 
a true liberal economy: and not sp upon the 
field, hours before it is to be plowed in; ex 
to the thievishness of the sun and wind. 

‘It may be unpopular doctrine we pomnehs but 
we are not in favor of top-dressing lands with 
barn-yard manure ; forthe reasons,—evident and 
potent to us—that fully one-half of the manurial 
value of such an application escapes into the at- 
mosphere ; and that the chief benefit derived from 
its application could be attained by a less expen- 
sive mulch. Mr. Teschmaker, of Medford, Mass. 
—one of the most scientific and most successful 


e| cultivators in America, and one of the most care 


fulof men in expressing an opinion—estimated the 


loss of fertilizing value by top-dressing, at nine 
tenths of the sum applied. A mulch—the shad+ 
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ing and protection of land by a covering of straw 
pe or the like—is undoubtedly, of itself, 
an excellent application ; but to muleh with ma- 
nure, at a loss by escape of fertilizing gases of 
even one-half of its value, is extra . For 
a top-dressing, use, rather, guano, well compost- 
ed; bone dust, ground, not crushed ; the improved 
superphosphate of lime, or like applications. 

‘‘A mistake common to nine out of ten of far- 
mers is to plant from one-third to one-half more 
land, than they can well handle and properly 
manure. It isa faet, poet by the dearly pur- 
chased experience of thousands, that one acre, 
thoroughly tilled and liberally manured, will net 
more, than three acres shallowly plowed, and 
sparingly dunged ; just asone hale, hearty man 
will do more work, than a trio of guant, half- 
starved spectres, and eat less. Indeed, there is 
no cormorant so y,—no daughter of the 
horse-leech so insatiable, as land that has been al- 
lowed to become hungry ; and small doses of ma- 
nure, like the glutton’s ante-prandial ‘snack,’ 
seem to serve only as a whet to the appetite.’’ 





For the New England Farmer. 


FINE SAMPLES OF BUTTER. 


We have been favored with the perusal of the 
following correspondence (written not for publica- 
tion)—and are permitted to place it in our col- 
umns. The topic is one of interest, and we hope 
others will be induced to make experiments and 
communicate the results. We were not aware of 
the varied influences of the season of the year, 
upon the quality of milk for the making of butter, 
that these experiments in October and January seem 
to indicate. So far as our observation has extend- 
ed, the finest quality butter. we have ever seen, 
wasmade on grass feed alone. Without doubt, 
other kinds of feed will, under favorable circum- 
stances, increase the quantity. Much depends 
upon the dairy management and the kind Y. churn 
used. We have seen it stated that some kind of 
churns produce ten per cent. more butter than 
others, from the same cream. 

Dear Str :—I send you a small box of butter 
such as we usually make at Oak Hill, for your 
acceptance. The milk from which the butter was 
made, was taken indiscriminately from seven cows. 
I have recently made two experiments ;—from one 
churning of uarts, I obtained five pounds 
twelve ounces (5 lbs. 12 ~ from the other five 
pounds eight ounces (5 Ibs. 8 oz.) The last 
churning was made during those very cold , 
the last of January ;—otherwise, I think the re- 
sult would have been as large as the first experi- 
ment, if not larger. Wishing you may find the 
butter palatable, 

Yours, very truly, 
Ricuarp S. Rocsrs. 

Danvers, (Oak Hill,) Feb. 10, 1854. 








Danvers, Feb. 13, 1854. 
My Dear Sie :—I thank you for your favor of 
the 10th inst.,and particularly for the informa- 
tion, resulting from your well conducted experi- 
ments in the making of butter. 
milk indisotiminstely 


from the product of your en- 
tire herd of cows, without any special 


By taking the}. 


can be done, at this season of the year, as is 
sibleto be obtained. The best butter 

that have come to my knowledge, are those of the 
Oaks cow, and of Mr. Motley’s Jersey cow, Flora— 
each of which yielded milk, five quarts of which 
(beer measure) produced a pound of butter. It 
would seem from your repeated experiments, un- 
der circumstances not the most favorable, that the 
average quantity of butter obtained from twenty- 
four quarts of milk, was five pounds ten ounees ;— 
or one pound of butter to four and one quarter 
quarts of milk ;—a remarkable product in my 
opinion. Knowing the care you have given to the 
selection of our stock, and the superior arrange- 
ments in all the departments of your farm, I was 
prepared to expect a good product—but ‘yours 
goes beyond my e tions—it comes, almost up 
to the October ucts of the Devon stock, in ‘an 


adjoining county. . 

T should like A be particularly advised of th 
measure used, whether (wine or beer measure) of 
the feed given the cows at the time ;—of the time 
the milk was set before the cream was taken from 
it—of the temperature of the room and the kind 
of pans in which it was set; and of the kind of 
churns used to bring the butter—each of which 
consideration is important to be taken into viéw, 
for an intelligent understanding of the subject. 

I have no special interest in this matter, but 
simply an anxious solicitude to learn the trath; 
and an entire willingness to follow, wherever # 
may lead the tee 

he quality of the butter was very fine, for the 
season Of the year, and the form in which it was 
done “? a model of neatness and convenience. 
ery respectfully and truly 
Your obedient servent, 


J. W. Procror. 
Hon. R. 8S. Roars. 





For the New England Farmer. 
REAPING MACHINES. 


Dear Sir :—As a manufacturer, I desire to en- 
ter my protest against any more petty trials of 
reapers. They cost a t deal and amount to 
nothing. The decision at one trial is reversed the 
next week at another, perhaps with the same ma- 
chines, and often the competitors can show their 
defeat was owing to some extrancous'circumstances, 
as not having a suitable team, bad ¢riving, or un- 
fortunate management in some way. 

A reaper trial is not like a horse-race, where 
the sole object is to beat, regardless of everything 


days,|except the coming out ahead; it is, or ought to 


be, to ascertain surely which is the best marhine, 
and not so much to benefit the owner, as the far- 
mers, who wish to know what kind to buy. 

How absurd is it for any set of men—I care not 
haw great their experience and judgment—to take 
from three to a dozen reapers; perhaps all of ae- 
knowledged merit, and by the cutting of two acres’ 
each, as was done at the Wooster, Ohio trial, where’ 
mine was defeated ; or even by cutting five or six” 
acres, as at the Richmond, Ind., trial, where mine” 
was victor, decide positively and absolutely that 
one reaper is better than all others. 

Such a trial might show whether a would — 





para 
feedings, you have as fair an illnstration’ of what 


work or not; but to judge between riv: re meas 
ished rep: 


tory|of which there are over twenty of establ 


utation, each having its points of envious, te): 
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long and thorough trial must be requisite, to see 
how they work in different kinds of grain, and 
under varied circumstances, and how they wear. 
A trial, to be decisive should go through an entire 
harvest. One, too, that was thorough and relia- 
ble, would be equally available in one State as 
another. They are also expensive to all concerned. 
I would therefore propose a general trial on some- 
thing like the following plan : 

Let several State Agricultural Societies unite, 
each appropriating $200 to $500, and appointing 
one or two committee-men, in whose experience, 
judgment and fairness, entire confidence could be 
placed. Let the committee make their arrange- 
ments early as possible, adopt their rules, and - 

int time and place of first meeting. They might 
South rod proceed North continue the trial 
for weeks if necessary, leaving out one machine 
after another as its inferiority became manifest. 

The conimittee should have all their expenses 
paid, and perhaps compensation besides; and the 
cost of removing reapers from ‘place to place might 
also be borne by the committee, in order to enable 
every builder to come into the trial ; and for this 
reason I would not require any entrance fee, 
though some of the larger builders would doubtless 
be willing to contribute to the general fund. If 
five or more societies cin be got to unite in such a 
trial, I will contribute $200 to $500, or as much 
as any other builder. 

The surplus funds should be divided to the best 
machines, say half to the first, one-third to the 
second, and one-sixth to the third, to be paid in 
plate or money, as might be desired by the winner, 

To save time and expedite arrangements, I 
would suggest to parties interested to correspond 
with Col. B. P. Jounson, Secretary N. Y. State 
Agricultural Society, Albany, N. Y. I have not 
communicated with him, but am quite sure his in- 
terest in agricultural matters will cause him to 
bear the labors with cheerfulness. 

Yours respectfully, J.S. Wricur. 

Chicago, Feb. 7, 1854. 





UNDERDRAINING. 


In our rambles about the country, we have no- 
ticed thousands of acres of wet, undrained lands ; 
and many of them were annually mown over for 
the scanty crop of wild, sotir g , brakes, pol- 
lypods, &c., that they yield, which, when gathered 
into the barn as fodder, scarcely repay the expense 
of getting. 

These wet soils, generally, may, at a moderate 
expenditure of labor, be made the most valuable 
and productive portion of many of our farms. If, 
in their natural wet state, they are plowed and 
planted with potatoes, or sown with oats, (as is 
sometimes the case,) the product is usually poor. 
Sown with English grass seeds, they may yield a 
tolerable crop, for two or three years; but the wild 

and brakes will soon take their place. It is 
practically ee to grow, successfully, what 
we term good English crops, upon a soil thus sat- 
urated with water, however rich it may be in all 
the requisite ingredients of plants; and we know 
that many of these water-] soils, when ju- 
diciously : harley are of the best quality. But 
they have long rested under the stigma of being 
poor, heavy, cold lands. Now it should be known, 
that there is no such thing, in the common ac- 





ceptation of words, as heavy, cold lands ; as 
they are rendered so by me of water, shiek bee 
comes stagnant, causing the formation of 
preventing the admission into the soil of air and” 
warmth, which are indispensable to the perfection” 
of the more useful kinds of plants. , 

To illustrate this, we quote from Prof. Johnston? 
‘*When an open pan of water is placed upon the 
fire, it continues to acquire heat, till it reaches the 
temperature of 212° Fah. Itthen begins to boil, 
but ceases to become hotter. Steam off, 
and the water diminishes in quantity. But avhile 
the vessel remains upon the fire, the water con- 
tinues to receive heat from the burning fuel, as it 
did before it begun to boil. But, since, as already 
stated, it becomes no hotter; the heat received 
from the fire must be carried off by the steam. 

‘‘Now this is universally true. Whenever wa- 
ter is converted into steam, the ascending vapor 
carries off much heat along with it. ‘This heat is 
not missed,or its$loss perceived, when the vapor or 
steam is formed over the fire; but let water eva 
orate in the open air froma stone, a leaf, ora field, 
and it must take heat with it from these objects ; 
and the surface of the stone, or leaf, or the field 
must become colder. That stone or leaf also, must 
become coldest, from which the largest quantity of 
vapor arises. 

‘‘Now, let two adjoining fields be wet or moist 
in different d ; that which is wettest will al- 
most at all times give off the largest quantity of 
vapor, and will, therefore, be the coldest. Let 
spring arrive, and the genial sun will gently warm 
the earth on the surface of the one; while the wa- 
ter in the other will swallow up the heating rays, 
and cause them to re-ascend in the watery vapor. 
Let summer come, and while the soil in one field 
rises at mid-day to perhaps 100° Fah. or upwards, 
that of the other may, in ordinary seasons, rarely 
reach 80 or 90°; and, in wet seasons, may not 
even attain to this temperature. 

‘¢What, then, is the cause of the coldness and 
poverty, the fickleness and uncertainty of produce, 
on land of the kind now alluded to? It is the pres- 
ence of too much water. The application of this 
merely rudimentary knowledge, will enable farm- 
ers, (if they will but set about it,) to remove from 
many improvable — the stigma of being poor 
and cold;—an appellation hitherto applied to them, 
not because they are by nature unproductive ; but 
because ignorance, or indolence, or indifference, 
has hitherto prevented their natural capabilities 
from being either approviated or made available. 
What is the remedy! A removal of the excess of 
water. Andhow! By effectual drainage.’’. L. B. 

Journal of Agriculture. 





Tue Purirans.—Bancroft, the Historian, sa: 
the Puritans established a worship purely spirit 
ual. To them the elements remained but bread 
and wine ; they invoked no saints; they raised no 
altar; they adored no crucifix; they kissed no 
book ; they asked no absolution; they paid no 
tithes ; “s saw in the priest nothing more than 
aman. The church, as a place of worship was 
to them but a meeting-house; they dug no graves 
in consecrated earth. Unlike their posterity, 
they married without a minister, and buried 
dead without a prayer. 
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Highland Nurseries, Newburgh. 
NEW YORK. 


A. SAUL & CO., in inviting the attention of their 
patrons and the public in general, to their very ex- 
tensive collection of FRUIT AND ORNAMEN- 
TAL TREES, SHRUBS, &c. &c., would re- 
spectfully inform them that the stock which they 
offer for sale the coming spring is unusually fine, 

both as regards quality of trees, variety of kinds, &c., &c. 
The soil and climate of our Hudson Highlands have rendered 


proverbial the success of the trees sent from here to all parts of] parcels of 
the union, and the accuracy and precision so indispensable in the| States 


propagation of fruit trees, for which this establishment has long 
been celebrated, render errors in nomenclature of rare occur- 
rence. : 

They have propagated in large quantities, all the leading 
standard varieties, which are proved best adapted for general 
cultivation, especially those recommended by the American Pom- 
ological Society ; as wellas novelties of both native and foreign 


origin. 

To particularize within the limits of an advertisement would be 
impossible ; they refer to their general catalogue, a copy of which 
will be sent to all post-paid applicants, on enclosing a post office 


stamp. 
The following comprises a portion of their stock, and are all of 
fine growth, viz : 

Pears in over 400 varieties, both standards on their own stock 
for orchard culture, and on the Quince for Dwarfs, Pyramids, and 
Quenoucle, for garden culture. 

Apples in over 300 varieties, both standards and dwarfs ; also, 
Cherries, both standards and dwarfs; Plum, Apricot, Peach, Nec- 
tarines and Quince trees in every variety. 

Grape Vines, (both native and foreign, for vineries ;) also, Goose- 
berries (50 best Lancashire varieties.) 

Currant, Raspberry and G@ ry plants of All leading and 
known kinds, together with Seakale, Asparagus and Rhubarb 
roots. 

Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Vines, both deciduous and ever- 
green, suitable for street and lawn planting, embracing all the new 
and rare Conifers, Weeping Trees and Shrubs of recent introduc- 
tion. 

Roses in every variety, including Hybrid perpetual, Hybrid 
Bourbon, Hybrid China, Hybrid Damask, Prairie, Boursalt, 
Ayrshire, and other hardy, climbing and garden varieties, as well 
as the more tender Tea, China, Bengal, Bourbon, and Noisette 
varieties. 

Herbaceous plants, a large collection of Ponies, Phiokes Com- 
panula, Penstemon, (Enothera, &c., &c. 

Dhalias and bedding plants for the parterre and flower garden, 
in large quantities and variety. 

Hedge Plants, 500,000 strong 2 year old Osage Orange in three 
sizes, at $10, $8 and $6 per 1000. Also Buckthorn plants, 2 
years old at $8 per 1000. Arbor Vitee for screens, &c., &c. 

Dealers and planters of trees on a large scale will be dealt with 
on the most liberal terms. 

Newburgh, Feb. 18, 1854. 
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Caveats. 


Propie’s Patent Orrice 
86 Nassau-St., New York. 
NVENTORS and others desiring to apply for Caveats, are in- 
formed that all the necessary drawings and papers are prepared 
by the undersigned with the utmost dispatch and on the most 
moderate terms. All other Patent business promptly attended 
to. 

Persons wishing for information or advice relative to Patents or 
Inventions, may at all times consult the undersigned without 
charge, either personally at his office, or by letter. . 

ALFRED E. BEACH, 
Solicitor of Patents, 
86 Nassau Street, New York. 
ltwit* 


Brahma Fowls. 


The celebratei Brahma Fowls, purely bred, 
also Canton and Marsh or imported 
fowls, for sale at fair prices. 

WILLIAM N. ANDREWS, 


Dover, N. H. 
March 1, 1854. 2m 


Fertilizers. 


EST PERUVIAN GUANO. 
Super-Phosphate of Lime.—*DeBurg’s No. 1.” 
Poudrette, of the best quality. 
Ground Plaster, suitable for agricultural purposes. 
Ground Bone, Bone Dust and Burnt Bone. 
Also, Grass Seeds of reliable quality at the lowest market 
GEO. DAVENPORT, 
Street, 


Feb. 4, 1854. 








Valuable Potatoes for Sale. 


POTATO ROT.—A REMEDY BY WISE IMPORTATION AND * 
REPRODUCTION ! bei 


oo subscriber offers the following valuable varieties of pota- 
toes for sale. The N. Y. State Agricultural Society have gen- . 
erously encouraged their importation and culture. 

ist. THE ROUGH PURPLE CHILI. This wasimported at 
a great expense from South America, in 1851, and was the ' 
sort out of eight adapted to our climate. For hardiness, 
and quality for the tabie, it has noequal. Seventy-five 

it wete widely spread, in 1853, over twelve Northern ~ 

- From more than one third of them, embracing nine 
States, reports have beenreceived. These reports, notwithstand- 
ing the unfavorableness of the season, usually show a yield vary- 
ing from twenty to sixty pounds, from one pound planted. But 
two cases of disease have been reported, one from Mass., and 
one from N. Y., both in circumstances of very unfayorable ecul- 
ture. The adaptation of this variety to the varying soil and cli- 
mate of our country is such as to render it superior to any now 
cultivated. Price $8 ¥ Bushel. 

2d. SEEDLINGS OF THE ROUGH PURPLE CHILI. These 
were derived from the seed-ball of the preceding, in 1852. They 
present a considerable number of varieties. They have been 
chosen by three successive selections, from nearly eight hundred 
varieties, so as to secure hardiness, the best yield and fine flesh. 
In season of maturity many of them, and in color and shape the 
most of them, exceed the parent. They are now offered to the 
public, after a most laborious and costly cultivation, in the full- 
est confidence that they will make an addition of valuable sorts 
to those now in use, such as have never before been made. Con- 
nected with them are some other sorts of the same age, and 
equally valuable, and similarly selected from three other families. 
Many of these seedlings were widely tested the last year, in con- 
nection with the Rough Purple Chilis. §>> Those varieties of 
these seedlings which are Too Late for the Northern States, 
have been expressly selected for the South. Price $8 4 Bushel. 

(7 Each parcel ordered will be safely packed and directed 
to the purchaser by Railroad, or Express, as directed, and at 
the expense and risk of the purchaser. No package failed last 
year to reach its destination. 

> Dealers will be allowed a discount of twenty-five ¥ cent, 

> Purchasers who take parcels from my house and pack for 
themselves, will be allowed twenty-five ¥ cent. discount. 

7 All orders answered for cash only. 

RESIDENCE, near the State Lunatic Asylum. 


CHAUNCEY E. GOODRICH, 
Utica, N. ¥., Feb. 10th, 1854. 


References. 

The following persons are acquainted with these potatoes, 
having all cultivated them the last year: 

D. A. Bulkley, Williamstown, Mass. A. 8, Mitchell, Farm- 
ington, Conn. h Bradley, Whitestown; H. H Eastman, Mar- 
shall; Dr. H. P. Hays, Wyoming; J. W. Briggs, West Mace- 
don; M. P. Sgn henectady ; Sam’! Buckingham, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. R.- L. Colt, Patterson, N.J. R. © x 
Elizabeth ; Jas. 8. Negley,and Jno. Fleming, Pittsburg, Pa. 
J.C. Holmes, Detroit, Mich. B. Murray, and H. L. Brush, Ot- 
tawa; Rev.G. W. Gale, Galesburgh, Il. D. D. Cathcart, 
Bristol, Ind. A. C. Isham, Madison, Wis. 

March 1, 1854. 








To Farmers. ae 


= subscriber is now prepared to receive orders for the Im- 
proved Poudrette. It has been manufactured under the ad- 
vice ofsome of the best agricultural chemists in the Country, 
and is now commended to the public as the most certain and cheap 
Fertilizer that can be obtained, acting favorably on all crops, 
and on all soils. Six different articles are used in its composi 
which combined make it a perfect manure for every crop 

in New England. It is finely adapted to corn, and the present 
and prospective high prices of this indispensable crop, ought to 
induce all farmers to increase the quantity planted, which they 
can do profitably by using the Improved Poudrette. 

Prof. Mapes says of it, ‘‘no farmer using it once, will be willing 
ever to dispense with it.” I raised corn with it the past season 
at a cost of es than 40 cts. ¥ bushel. Price in Providence $ 
¥ bbl., cash. It can be obtained of Messrs. PARKER & W 
59 & 63 Blackstone Street, Boston. 

T. B. HALLIDAY, 
13 West Water Street, Providence, R. I. 


Feb. 25, 1854. 3mo* 


Superphosphate. 


‘O expense has been spared in the combination of this most 
Fertilizing Manure, which contains the Nutritive Properties 

of all Plants. It is superior to most of the articles offered for 
sale under the same name, and is inferior to none, although 
sold at a much lower price. It is put up in Bags, at $40 per 


ton of 2060 pounds each. 
York Su; hate Manufacturing Com- 





Office of the New perphosp! 
pany, No. 159 West Street, New York. 





5 Commercial, corner of Chatham 
Feb. 18, 1854. tf* 


RK R.“KNOWLES, Agent. . 
March 1, 1854. . ; 
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Imported Suffolk Boar, 
BULRUSH. 


The subscriber now offers the services 
of his Suffolk Boar, Butrusn, (te those who 
wish to improve their Stock.) Bulrush was 
imported last spring, and is now about one 

. yearold. He is remarkably vigorous, and 
, a superior animal. He will be kept for the 
present, at my stable, near the Depot, Concord, Mass. 
oe JOHN RAYNOLDS. 
Dec. 17, 1353. 


Cranberry Plants. 


ELL, or Egg shaped Variety—commonly raised in New Eng- 
land, and no doubt is the best variety for cultivation—they 
are hardy and prolific—sometimes produce over 250 bushels ¥ 
acre, after 2 years, and needs but little cultivation. Circulars 
relating to culture and price will be forwarded to applicants. 
F. TROWBRIDGE, 
“. New Haven, Conn. 
t 
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Feb. 18, 1854. 


Super--Phosphate of Lime. 


HIS celebrated Fertilizer, where it has been fairly tested the 
last year, has been found equal, and in many cases superior 
to the best Peruvian Guano in its immediate effect, and much 
more permanently beneticial to the land. It is adapted to any 
soil in which there isa deficiency of Phosphate, which is often 
the case. All crops are benefited by its application. It is com- 
of ground bone, decomposed by sulphuric acid, to which is 
added a due proportion of Peruvian Guano, Sulphate of Am- 
monia, &e. 
For "sale, with full directions for use, in bags of 150 
each. No ‘ch arge for package. All bags will be branded JC. B. 
DeBurg, No. 1 Super-Phosphate of Lime.” 
GEO. DEVENPORT, 
Agent for the manufacturer, 5 Commereial, corner of Chatham 
Mreet, Boston. 
Feb. 18, 1854. w 
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“they 
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o> fom, $1,00 per annum in advance. Ye, 
i> All subscriptions to commence with the volume, Jan. 1. 
The Farmer is devoted exclusively to Agriculture, — 
ture, and their kindred Artsand Sciences; making a neat ‘vol 
ume of 576 octavo pages, embellished with numerous cngravilis . 
It may be elegantly bound in muslin, embossed and gilt, at 
cts. a volume, if left at the office of publication. 
a7 Also published at the same office every Saturday, on & 
large handsome folio sheet, the 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, (WEEKLY,) 
An Independent Agricultural Family Newspaper. 

The News and Miscellaneous departments, under the charge of 
WILLIAM SIMONDS, will include a full and careful report of 
the news of the Markets, and thewnews of the week, such as Do- 
mestic, Foreign and Marine Intelligence, Congressional and Leg- 
islative proceedings, Temperance and Religious Intelligence, 
and a general variety of Literary and Miscellaneous matter, ad- 
apted to family reading, comprising more useful and valuable 
reading matter than any other Agricultural Newspaper published 
in New England. Everything of a hurtful or even doubtful ten- 
dency will be carefully excluded from its columns. 

i> Terms $2,00 per annum in advance. 

The monthly contains nearly the same matter as the Agricul 
tural department of the weekly. 

> Postmasters and others; who wil! forward four new sub- 
scribers on the above named terms, for either publication, shall 
receive a fifth copy gratis for one year. 2 

> All orders and letters should be addressed, post-paid. 


RAYNOLDS & NOURSE, 


Quincy Hau1, Sourn Marker Srreet, Bostox. 
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m=. Postace.—The postage on the New England Farmer, 
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yr the United States, to be paid in advance at the office 
where the same is received. 


Kentish’s Prepared or Artificial 


uane, 
TWENTY DOLLARS PER TOY. 


POTATO ROT. 
Westchester Co., N. ¥. 

I have used ‘‘Kentish’s Prepared Guano” this season on po 
tatoes. By crop was large and all sound. Wherel did not 
use it, the potatoes were all rotten and worthless. My neighbors, 
also, who have not used this Fertilizer, have not raised a saleable 
potato this year. I consider it a preventive of Rot. 

Sept. 29, 1850. G. PREAUT. 

(Extract of a Letter from E. B. Addison, 
Alexandria co., Va., April 23, 1851. 

Dr. John H. Bayne, President of Prince George’s Co. Agri- 
cultural Society, Maryland, has desired me to inform you that 
last spring he used African Guano, Poudrette, Peruvian Guano, 
and your Prepared Guano, on Potatoes. The first two were dis- 
tanced, but the result from the Peruvian and yours was about 
equal. He pronounces your Prepared Guano to be a very excel- 
lent article, and esteems it highly. 

Richmond Co., N. Y., July 27, 1849. 
I have made use of Kentish’s Prepared Guano on potatoes 


jeabbages, cauliflowers, corn, and grapes. I found the resalt 


much- more satisfactory and the produce much larger than where 
I used imported Guano or any other kind of manure. 
EDWARD JENNINGS, Gardener. 
It is equally Fertilizing on all Crops. See the numerous cer- 
tificates on this subject, inthe printed circular, to be obtained at 
Kentish & Co.’s Depot, No. 159 West Street, eity of New York. 
Feb. 18, 1854. 3w*March 


Suffolk and Middlesex Pigs. 


I have now a prime stock of imported or 
full bred Suffolk and Middlesex Swine, for 
sale. 

7 Having just bought the entire stock 
of G. W. Wilson Esq., of MALDEN, in- 
cluding his fine old Boar and Breeding 

Sows, I can fill orders with superior yee or 


The stock can be seen at my residence, Boardman ’ 
Mass. Address GEO. P. BURNHAML 
Box 22, Post Office, Boston. 








Feb. 4, 1854. dtw3tmy. 





